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BOOKS YOU NEED IN YOUR HIGH SCHOOL CLASSES 


PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY 


Revised Edition 


by Newton Henry Black and James Branch Conant 


All the tried and tested features of the older book 
Chief among these last 


Price, $1.68. 


A notable revision of a successful textbook. 
e been retained and several new, up-to-date features have been added. 


re the numerous, excellent illustrations and the many teaching devices. 


GOOD ENGLISH 


Book One: THE MECHANICS OF COMPOSITION $1.60 
Book Two: THE ELEMENTS OF COMPOSITION $1.60 


by Henry Seidel Canby and John Baker Opdycke 


new series characterized by new viewpoint and “purposeful activity.’”’ Both books contain a 
exercises and literary selections of the highest merit. Emphasis is laid on 


and written rather than on formal rules, 


A 
te equipment of 


npl 
good English as it is spoken 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


60 Fifth Avenue New York 














=. WINSTON a pre onto ee cas 


Now Published in Two Editions 


ENGLISH FOR USE 


By BEVERIDGE, RYAN and LEWIS 








HIS effective series, for grades three to eight, recent- 
ly published in a three book edition is now avail- 
able in a six book edition—a book for each grade. 




















Three Book Edition Six Book Edition 
Net Price ae Net Price 
BOOK Loc ises $.57 FOO Dis cians $.39 Book IV.... $.42 
60 BOOK Ols.us 0% OF BOOK Vo cscs 45 








Book 11f....  :66 Boot fil... «42 Book Vi.... 45 
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Al blished . ae 4 . 
- oes wo Send for tllustrated literature 


in a six book edition 


Winston Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Pennsylvania Casualty 
Company 


HOME OFFICE: LANCASTER, PA. 


AMERICA’S PREMIER LEGAL RESERVE HEALTH AND ACCIDENT COMPANY 
TO SPECIALIZE IN TEACHERS’ INSURANCE 


The Pennsylvania Casualty Company has no connection 
with any Fraternal or Beneficial association 


ACCIDENT INDEMNITIES 


ORDINARY SPECIAL 
Principal Sum $1000 to $2000 Principal Sum $2090 to $4000 
Total Disability $25.09 weekly Total Disability $50.00 weekly 
Partial Disability $12.50 weekly Partial Disability $25.00 weekly 


Hospital Indemnity $75.00 weekly 


ILLNESS INDEMNITY 
Total Disability $25.00 weekly Non-Confining Illness $12.50 weekly 
(Indemnity paid from First Day of Disability) 


$100,000.00 


Deposited with the Insurance Commission of Pennsylvania for 
the protection of the policy holders 


Write or call for further information regarding our complete 
line of Health and Accident Policies 
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Thousands of Schools 
Now Properly Equipped 









Teach Science | 


The past few years have witnessed 
a wonderful transformation in the ! 
Laboratory Equipment of the Schools 
and Colleges of America. 





Hundreds of new schools have been 
built—and in most of them—as well 
as in hundreds of old schools—Ke- 
waunee Laboratory Furniture has 
been installed. 


We are anxious to send full information about good Laboratory Furniture to anv Science instruc- 
co*, Just ask for a copy of the Kewaunee Book. Address all inquiries to the home office at Kewaunee. 


LABORATORY FURNITURE G f EXPERTS 
C. G. CAMPBELL, Treas. and Gen. Mgr. 


177 Lincoln St., KEWAUNEE, WIS. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 25 E. Jackson Blvd. NEW YORK OFFICE: 70 Fifth Avenue 
Offices in Principal Cities 

















SLES OS 


“Refreshingly New and Different” 





We quote from one of the comments 


Sein stig | Natural Slate 


are permanent, clean and 


by Bryce and Hardy ' economical! “No up-keep 
: cost whatsoever!” ‘More 
Published A pril, 1927 } permanent than the finest 
Buildings!” “Constantly 
Sanitary!” “Absolutely 
The material in PLAYTIME (the Fireproof!” 
Primer), GOOD TIMES (Book | / Natural Slate Blackboards 


One), and THE OPEN DOOR installed 75 years ago are 
1 ‘ [ still in active use. 
(Book Two) is based on the uni- 
versal interests and experiences dl iB coi Slate 
. e ° ac ar ulletin! 
of childhood. Most of it is not 
duplicated in other readers. 





NEWSON & COMPANY 


73 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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] %, Les > P i : 
Pearson and Hunt’s Everyday Reading 

HENRY CARR PEARSON, Princtpal of Horace Mann School, Teachers College 

Columbia University, and CHARLES WESLEY Hunt, Dean of School of Education, 

Cleveland, Ohio. 

Book One, $0.56. Book Two, $0.64. Book Three, $0.68. Manual, $0.48. 

} NEW series of supplementary silent readers providing specific training for the various 
types of reading. A great variety of informative material is presented, some for 
rapid reading, some for careful and exact study, some for the selection of the main 

ideas, and some for topical analysis. The Teachers Manual gives explicit and complete in- 
structions, with suggestive, detailed lesson plans and teaching methods. 
. 9 . . - . 
A Child’s First Book in Reading 
By Margaret ]. McElroy 
IMPLE rhymes and stories about Ray, Jack, Betty, and a lovable dog. The words which 
are the natural vocabulary of a child have been correlated with the Thorndike and other 
lo standard lists. The incidents, such as going to the store, going to school, playing with the 
dog, helping mother, hold the child’s interest. Charming pictures in two colors. 
Price, 24 cents; Teachers Manual, 24 cents. 
AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
| Gist Sheald Knew! | | EPOCHS OF WORLD PROGRESS 
| irl Should Know! im 
The architect of the State Capitol at Harris 7 By 
| burg, to use his own words, “attempted to por- | 
} tray the Origin, Development and Destiny of r ) yAT . 
| Pennsylvania.”” The structure is considered one | } LYNN PARNARD 
| of the finest monumental buildings in the world * 
Materials and furnishings have been brought AND 
from nearly every country on the globe. | ‘ : ) ‘ 
Theodore Roosevelt, in his Address at the | AGNEW Q. ROORBAC H 
Dedication of the Capitol, October 4, 1906, said: | 
| *‘Pennsylvania’s soil is historic. It was within Penn | | 
\ sylvania’s borders that the contest was waged to decide | F 
whether the valiant soldiers of France would be able | 
to bar this continent against the domination of the > » . - > 
people of the English-speaking colonies. It was on | _ The new textbook for the world 
Pennsylvania's soil that the Declaration of Independence history course, organized in consec- 
iii was signed and the constitutional convention held. It | ] ive + j trlinkine F r 
i was in Pennsylvania that Washington wintered at Valley | | utive yet interlinking Epo hs. Ea h 
| Forge, and by keeping his army together during the } of the ten Epochs is not an arbitrary 
| winter definitely turned the scales in our favor in the | i >: > x } ’ 
| contest for independence It was again on Pennsylvania’s | | time allotm« nt, but a unit of human 
soil, at Gettysburg, that the tide turned in the Civil | | progress. 
War.” . R 
{ The stirring events of Pennsylvania’s history _ Orientation paragraphs at the be- 
are recorded in permanent form in this famous | ginning of each Epo h review what 
building. Detailed descriptions, with illustra- has gone before and suggest what is 
tions of the Abbey, Oakley and Van Ingen paint- | to come thereby contir nest ’ provid 
ings, and other interesting and instructive ma- , — : PRCA UAEEY PIOvi 
| terial nave been compiled into an attractive | ing a broad view of history as a 
| booklet which has been endorsed by the De- whole. 
partment of Public Instruction, and should be } 
in the hands of every school boy and girl in 
\ the State. For further particulars write 
l\ THE TELEGRAPH PRESS | 
L wn: 
i\ me uss | HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 
ublishers 
| | 1 Park Avenue New York 
\ Room 104 Telegraph Bldg. Harrisburg, Pa. | 
ns ec —— _ = 
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Supplies an abundance of Plans, 


Projects, Methods, Aids, De- 
vices and Material for use 
in all branches of ele- 


mentary school work. 

Many illustrations including: full 
page drawings for Seat Work, 
Construction Work, etc.; page 

and double page Poster Pat- 
terns; designs for Black- 
board Drawings, ete. 

10 Large Full Color Art Master- 
pieces during the year with 
complete study material. 
Several pages of best entertain- 
ment merterial each month. 
Many other departments and spe- 
cial features of great interest 
and helpfulness to teachers, 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 
Dansville, N. Y. 


Ask for catalog of over 400 books 
for Teachers and Schools 


Easier, More Effective Teaching with 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
and PRIMARY PLANS 


FOR TEACHERS OF ALL THE GRADES AND RURAL SCHOOLS 


Subscribe Now and Pay Later 


In justice to yourself, you cannot afford to be without this 
wonderfully helpful and inspiring educational magazine. If 
you will fill out and mail the coupon below at once, your sub- 
scription will start with the September number and you need 
not pay until November 15th unless you prefer. 


$2.00 Per Year—10 Large Numbers 








Dx! ea 42 cen ee co eee 


Use This Order Blank—-Pay Noy. 15th If More Convenient 


| (P.S.J Sept. ] Date. . Pee 
A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
Please send me Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for one year beginning with 
| the September, 1927, issue. Price $2.00. 
| Place cross (X) In one =. l : ae - ; 
of these squares to in- i am enclosing paymet rerewith. 
| dicate preference as to — 
ee ’ : “ ] oT ! an ov 5 ¢ B7 
payment. | [ agr t pay net iter th: Nov ] 19 
| Name 
| St = I) 
| Pest Office CT Ee eee 

















CERTIFICATE 





} | + well 
of Honor 6 We 
‘ “ Cquippe 
>ENNANT Ch 
PENNANT ) Classroom~ 
will be awarded to each school whose pupils ia usually means a successful teacher 
observe the rules of the Modern Health Cru- HI 
sade. The Crusaders also become Squires, ‘ai Bay ecnil aluccaburi 3 : 
Knights and Knights of the Round Table. i A= a se a ete — 
{ on your pupils and creating a stimulat- 


The Crusade is a simple, practical, fascinat- 
ing and stimulating plan of training children 
in proper health habits by performance. Mi 
{ 

{ 


4 ing atmosphere for the recitations in 
which they are engaged. Q History 
and geography maps—both are a chal- 
lenge to his thinking, a stimulus to 











; ‘4 his imagination. QO Start the 1927-28 
Outline of Crusade, award plan and >| school year with maps chosen from 
Literature available from your 4 the Johnston-Nystrom line of mate- 
ri a ey eae History and Bi- 
+ at Pal ology. Over a century of map making [3 
County Tuberculosis Association rail experience is your protection. Q Pin {i 
am rl this adtoyour letterhead, tell us in what |x 
: : : ai subject you are interested, mail and we |x 
Pennsylvania Tuberculosis Society ii shall be pleased to send you specialin- | 
be} formation whichyou will find valuable. \xi 
311 S. Juniper Street Philadelphia ‘ail Ix 
all 1 | 
Distributors of the books, Health Training in NM lad 
[sete (Dansdill) and'A Health Education H AJ.NYSTROM & Co. {| 
Procedure (Wootten) My {| 
hl SCHOOL MAPS, GLOBES & CHARTS i 
(Supported by Christmas Seals by 2249-53 Calumet gay age Chicago, Ii |] 
MW Avenue a Illinois 349 |, 
a ee { i 
Raacccesaaa. J." Doses ee eee 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL Published monthly, except July and August, semi-monthly in November and 
Entered as second-class matter September 1, 1921. at the post offices at Lebanon and Harrisburg, Pa., 


December. 


under the Act of March 


Section 1103, 





























rate of postage provided for in 


Acceptance for mailing at special 
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Act of October 3, 
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4 Important Features 
Advanced Models 
Give High Schools 
1 Hygienically Correct 


Properly designed back support 
Seats not too high or too deep 
(front to back). All fatigue 
eliminated by avoiding harmful 
strains and pressures. Greate1 
comfort. Good posture made 
certain. Conducive to vigor, 
permanent health and proper 
physical development. 


2 Mobility 

Light in weight. Smooth, fric- 
tionless floor contact. Builtin 
one unit. Only 4 points of con- 
tact with floor as compared with 





8 points in usual equipment. 
40 % less floor space required 
than tables and chairs. Ample 
knee space underneath top. Per- 
fectly balanced—can not tip. 

Ball glides on legs of solid mill- 

ed steel. Easy moving without 
wear on floor. Suitable for ef- 
fective group study and recita- 

tion. Permit better lighting ar- 
rangements. Ideal for socialized 
activities without sacrificing or- 
derliness and efficiency. 


3 Adjustability 


Adjustable for any height. Spe- 

cially adaptable for high schools. 
All leg dangling eliminated. 
Both desk and seat adjustable. 

Slouchy positions become un- 
comfortable. Adjustments are 
simple and can not be manipu- 
lated by pupils. 


4 Swivel Seat 

Permits of ease, quietness and 
orderliness in entering and leav- 
ing seat. Sliding, crowding, 
bumping of knees eliminated. 
Seat may be turned away from 
glare to any effective light. 
Makes possible facing teacher 
or blackboard without sacrific- 

ing erectnorm al posture or back 
support of chair. Helpful for 
socialization. Silent, velvety 
movement, C ushioned stop. 











Nothing to work loose... noth- 
ing to deteriorate, 














| Special Seating for 
| High Schools 


A handy book to guide you in 
selecting proper seating for high 
schools. Free to superintend 
ents, principals and all buyers 
of school seats. 















Adjustable 
Ciodeanenl Adjustable 
No. 134 Universal 
Tablet Arm 
Chair 








Americar! Models = ey 
Meet High School Needs Exactly 
































| 


HE “American” mark on school seats, and seating 

satisfaction always have been synonymous. Now, 
two advanced “American” models assure the same degree 
of satisfaction for High School use. Perhaps more im- 
portant to buyers of school seats is the organization be- 
hind those models. 


Years of service and experience alone mean little. But 
when translated in terms of a half century of vigorous 
growth and application to school seating, they point to 
perfection in every model. Superior performance. Com- 
plete satisfaction to buyer and user alike. 


This coupled with thorough Research, exacting Experi- 
ment and Craftsmanship has created school buyer confi- 
dence. A reputation which concedes the “American” 
organization leadership in high school seating. 


High School Advisory Service Free we 


The “American” organization maintains a Research Department and 
Advisory Service forthe benefit of those who are confronted with seating 
problems. Without obligation to you they will be glad to submit seat- 
| ing layouts and make recommendations for maximum seating efficiency. 


American Seating Company 
14 E. Jackson Blvd. 


53 Distributors 
THE FACTORY IS IN MICHIGAN, BUT THE SERVICE IS LOCAL TO YOU 


Chicago, Illinois 











im Recognized Authorities in High School Seating. — 


— 
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The Department of Teacher 
Training Extension 
through its extra-mural division offers 
instruction of college grade for the pro- 
fessional improvement of teachers unable 
to attend classes at the College. The pro- 
gram of instruction for 1927-28 includes 

the following subjects: 


Secondary Education 
English 


Botany 
Chemistry 


Commercial Education French 
Commercial Law Geography 
Education Adminis- History 


tration Italian 
Educational Hygiene Mathematics 
Elementary Education Music 
History and Principles Nature Study 


of Education Philosophy 
Home Economics Edu- Political Science 
cation Psychology 
Physical Education Public School Art 
Religious Education Spanish 
Vocational Guidance Sociology 
Rural Education Zoology 


INQUIRIES 

Inquiries concerning extra-mural courses 
and requests for bulletins giving detailed 
information relative to extra-mural in- 
struction should be addressed to A. S. 
Hurrell, Director, Department of Teach- 
er Training Extension, The Pennsylvania 
State College, State College, Penna. 





Two Modern Texts 
for Senior High Schools 


AMERICAN HISTORY 
By William H, Mace, Professor Emeritus 
of History, Syracuse University 
\ year’s work in American history including 
the development of American’ forms of 


government, 


Six Topical Units: 
America an Immigrant Nation; The Rise 
of Democracy in America; \merican 
Foreign Policies; Democracy and Indus- 
trial Development; Democracy and Social 
Institutions: Democracy the Highest Type 
of Government. 


A HISTORY 
of EUROPEAN PEOPLES 
By Clarence Perkins, Professor of History, 
University of North Dakota 
\ new text for the one-year course in world 
history. Organized into nine major units, each 
representing a significant stage in the develop- 
ment of western civilization. [Emphasis is 


placed on world history since 1815. 


RAND MfNALLY & COMPANY 
aise NEW YORK 
270 Madison Ave. 


CHICAGO 
536 So. Clark St. 




















The TEACHERS PROTECTIVE UNION 


Wins Favor Wherever Known 


Fifteen years of highly recommended service. 
Not organized for prout, but for service. 
Chartered by the Court. 

Member of Insurance Federation of Pennsylvania. 
Enthusiastic members in every state of the 


and boosters. 
Department. 
by school principals generally. 
Union. 


They freely express their satisfaction. 


Fifteen years of business success. 
Thousands of benefited members 
Authorized by the State Insurance 
Endorsed 


Here is a sample of these: 


“I received your letter containing the check for $101.43, and I sincerely thank you 


for this money. 


Rest assured, it is greatly appreciated. It certainly is a privilege and 


consolation to be a member of a beneficial organization that always does the square 
thing as you have done. In all my dealings with you, you have never failed to do the 


honest, upright thing. How glad I am 


orgunization! 


Again thanking you for this benefit, 


Gardners, Pa. 


“Pp. S.—Print this if you want to, 
means in time of need, Again I say 


Why not follow the example of this 


and 


I belong or am a member of such an 


Very sincerely yours, 
Annie J. Yingst,’’ 


so all teachers may know just what the Union 
‘Thanks.’—A,. J. Y.” 


over twenty thousand teachers and join the 


PEACHERS PROTECTIVE ,UNION. Over $111,000.00 paid in benefits to members in 1926. 
Write for Application Blanks and Descriptive Matter NOW while you are thinking about it. 


Address 


Lock Box No. 544 


TEACHERS PROTECTIVE UNION 


Lancaster, Penna. 
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Teachers say ~ this plan 
works wonders 


ALL MATERIAL 
FREE 
| TO TEACHERS 





A unique program that 


makes children want to 


learn health habits 


HAT a delight it is to 

hit upon something 
that strikes a real, respon- 
sive note in your Classes 
something uniquethat makes 
the children want to learn. 


| - 6 
) What this plan offers 
| 1. Graded contest devices to 
establish the hot cereal break- 
tast habit. 
2. Comprehensive outlines for 
teaching other fundamental 
health habits. 


Here is a plan that teach- 
ers say works wonders in 

















creating interest and enthu- Supplementary contest mate- 
siasm. And atthe same time A ee eee 
it teaches the children to en esos Cog a 5 aera, 
practice one of the most im Outline of interesting talk to 
portant health habits of to- P. T. Association. 
dav. 6. Bibliography of health teach- ? 
, ing literature. , 
You know, of course, that 
school nutrition authorities ) 
everywhere are stressing one 
health habit more and more ci 
-the hot cereal breakfast. They 
say that the hot cereal sup- One of the beautiful prize } 
plies just the mental and ee af ceneoeie | 





subjects is given 


physical energy to last the 
morning through. — : 














The plan offered here in- 
trigues the children imme- 
diately. It makes them want 
to eat a hot cereal for break- 
fast. Conceived and worked 
out by a teacher of many 
years’ experience, it has been 
used with remarkable success 
by teachers in more than 
50,000 schools. 


What teachers say 
“*T feel that it has started an invaluabl 
habit amon my children.’’ An Indiana 
teacher. 
“Your plan to get children to eat a 
hot cereal break{ast has worked wonder- 


fully well in my school. Before starting 


the game few had hot cereal for breakfast. 
Now all are profiting by it.”’ A New 
York teacher. 


Why we send you this plan 
and all material FREE 


So successful has this plan 


been in the health programs 
of schools from coast to 
coast, the Cream of Wheat 
Company isnow distributing 
it free—with all material 

to any teacher who will use 


it in her work. Material and 
suggestions for groups of 
different ages from kinder- 
garten to high school are 
offered. No preparation, no 
study. Everything is sent 
ready to use. You will be 
delighted with the actual 
results. Merely fill out and 
mail this coupon today. 








Cream of Wheat ¢ ompany, Dept 


| 
Minneapolis, Minn 


Please send me, free, your plan and 


» Ry 


material for teaching health 








Name 
Nan nd ora f 5 
{dds 
1927.C. of W. Co 
LW n h Pennmsy I hool Journal 


~ 
oa 
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i Iroquois Graded-Difficulty Number Cards 


By DeGroat—Firman—Smith 


BASED ON THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN INVESTIGATION WHICH ESTABLISHED THE 
RELATIVE ORDER OF DIFFICULTY OF THE 399 BASIC NUMBER COMBINATIONS 


These Carde May be Used Effectively with Any Basal Arithmetics 


Iroquois Graded-Difficulty Number Cards are the first scientific flash cards for teaching, drilling 
and testing the 390 basic number combinations in addition, subtraction, multiplication and division. 

There are separate sets for each process. The cards of each set are numbered in order of diffi- 
culty. A unique color scheme and a system of group letters make possible rapid selection of groups 
for special drills. 

Iroquois Graded-Difficulty Number Cards are designed for teaching, for general drilling, for 
diagnostic tests and for remedial drills. These cards have a far wider range of effective use than any 
other cards published. The pamphlet of Suggestions for Use which accompanies each set contains a 
wealth of material for the teacher. 

The attractive color scheme and the variety of drills the cards make possible, delight the pupily 
and stimulate them to self-improvement in number work 


ADDITION SET—100 Cards. ! SUBTRACTION SET—100 Cards. MULTIPLICATION 
SET—100,Cards. DIVISION, SET—90_Cards 
Each set contains comprehensive suggestions for use. COMPLETE EQUIPMENT. Includes the above 
four sets, each in a separate container in a most attractive desk box. 


Phe IROQUOIS GRADED-DIFFICULTY NUMBER CARDS work hand in hand with the 


IROQUOIS ARITHMETICS 


The Arithmetics which have set a new standard in Arithmetic Textbook Achievement. 

These Arithmetics are published in a Three Book, Two Book and Six Book Series. 
IROQUOIS ARITHMETICS HAVE BEEN ADOPTED FOR USE IN SUCH LEADING EDUCATIONAL 
CENTERS AS PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, CHICAGO, BALTIMORE, and ROCHESTER. 

The Cities of Lancaster, Oil City, Manheim, Turtle Creek, Canonsburg, Coatesville, Beaver Falls, 
Hershey, Yardley, Brownsville, Windber, Bangor, Beaver Meadow, Moosic, Munhall, Brackenridge, 
Lebanon, McKeesport, Sheffield, Scottsdale, and many others in Pennsylvania are already using these 


suman IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


Home Office, Syracuse, New York 
NEW YORK ATLANTA DALLAS 


CHICAGO 
































- Die _ LABORATORY APPARATUS 


and 


ATLANTIC READERS } | promPPSERviceE 


| CATALOG B 


| Agriculture, Biology, Physical Geography 


“55° and Chemistry 
Character-Building Out September, 1927 
| Give your name, school position and 
Edited by Dr. Randall J. Condon subject. Mention this journal. 
Superintendent of Cincinnati Schools CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC Co. 
Book | The Understanding Prince Grade IV | LABORATORY SUPPLIES 


A tus—Chemicals 
Book Il High and Far Grade V | pparatus— 
Book 111 The Wonderful Tune Grade VI ae 


A series of five books designed for 





460 E. Ohio St. | CHICAGO, U.S. A. | 








Book IV The Great Conquest Grade VII 











SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE 





Book V Outward Bound Grade VIII COPY OF THE 
Six states hav e adopted these 425 10th St., N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C. 
books in this their first season | he and see if you do not agree withthousands of teachers 
A 4 ee gee and superintendents that this is the most interesting and 
States are Montana, [ tah, Nevada, valuable for use as collateral reading in American history 
r . y ve et and Civic classes. SPECIAL LOW SCHOOL RATES AND 
New Mexico, West Virginia and TERMS mailed upon request. Aa Cake 























South Carolina. 


YOUR SCHOOL PLAYS 


Mailing-price of each volume, 85 cts. 


expensive yet thorough course of home study 





34 Beacon Street, Boston signed for those who wish to act and direct correctly. 
| 


$20 pays all. Send for prospectus, 


a a -_ | 
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reflect your ability as director. It will add tremen- 
dously to your success as a teacher if you can stage a 


commendable production. The Drama Bureau School 
LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY of Acting and Directing will assist you with its 


Drama Bureau, 615 Ridge Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 

















coe we 
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The Sun, Moon 


and Planets 


PROJECT: To dramatize the relative positions 
of the sun, moon and planets; their movements, 
ind their attractive force. 

This project originated with the children in 
the fourth grade science class and the way its 
members carried it out, working together as a 
social group, was also original on their part. 
(The children had had a study on the Sur, 
Mercury and Venus, when the teacher read as 
an introduction to the study of the earth, a 
lelightful story bringing in the main facts about 
the sun, earth, and the moon, showing their 
relations to one another.) 

I. First Scene: The Sun and Its Family 

1. Sun. 2. Planets. (a) Mercury, (b) Venus, 
(c) Earth, (d) Mars, (e) Jupiter, (f) Saturn, (g) 
Uranus, (h) Neptune. 

The planets took their places on the stage in 
the same relation in which they are located with 
reference to the Sun. Each told its own story 
about itself. The largest child represented the 
largest planet, etc. Saturn was distinctly notice- 
ble with its rings. 

II. Second Scene: The Eclipse of the Sun 

1. Characters: (a) Sun, (b) Earth, (c) Moon. 

The Earth rotated on its axis while revolving 
round the Sun, At the same time the Moon re- 

Ived around the*Earth. When the Moon came 
vetween the Earth and the Sun, the eclipse oc- 
irred. ‘This was made more realistic by seeing 
ie golden robe of the Sun gradually disappear, 
vealing the black robe of darkness. 

Itf. Third Scene: The Eclipse of the Moon 
1. Characters: (a) Sun, (b) Earth, (c) Moon. 

The rotation and revolution of the Earth and 
Moon were illustrated as in Scene Two. 

When the Earth passed between the Sun and 
the Moon, the total eclipse of the Moon was 
— visible by the black robe enveloping the 
Moon. 

IV. Fourth Scene: Attraction of the Moon, 
causing the Ebb and Flow of the Tides 

(Announcement and explanation by a child.) 

1. Characters: (a) Tides, (b) Earth, (c) 
Moon, (d) Sun, 

The ebb and flow of the Tide were shown by 
hythmic movements of the children, forward to, 
nd backward from the Earth. 
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The Seattle Convention of the National 
Education Association 


ORE than 12,000 teachers from Maine 
VI to Hawaii assembled in Seattle, 


Washington, July 2-8, 1927 for the 
65th annual meeting of the N. E. A. Of that 
number, 1,061 were accredited delegates to the 
seventh representative assembly, the legislative 
or policy forming body of the association. 

President Francis G. Blair, Springfield, Illi- 
nois built his program around the theme: The 
Teachers of America. Small wonder, there- 
fore, that a classroom teacher from the rank 
and file should be elected president for next 
year. On his way to Seattle President Blair 
was made an Indian Chief with the title 
“Snow-on-the-Mountain.” During the final ses- 
sion of the convention he was made an hon- 
orary Hawaiian chieftain and was decorated 
with the full colorful regalia of that office 
including a ten-foot war spear and the historic 
regal orange cloak and helmet. 

The Headquarters staff, Washington, D. C. 
deserve high praise for the smooth running 
machinery of the convention. Courtesy and ef- 
ficiency were everywhere exemplified. 

There were four outstanding committee re- 
ports: one by Dr. Jesse Newlon, Denver, chair- 
man of the committee on committees. He con- 
demned the appointment of too numerous and 
too long-lived committees. He deplored dupli- 
cations in department and committee work and 
he denounced persons who accept appoint- 
ments merely to take trips. President Blair 
added, “‘We should break away from the com- 
mittee habit.” 

The second notable report was made by Dr. 
Philander P. Claxton, Tulsa, former U. S. 
Commissioner of Education, chairman of the 
Committee on Delegate Representation and 
Kindred Subjects. He submitted a prelimi- 
nary report with the by-laws and the proposed 
amendments in parallel columns. He made 
three splendid recommendations: 


° 


1. That to the Board of Directors be re- 
stored their rightful powers which have been 
usurped by the Executive Committee. 


2. That the basis of representation be 
made uniform. Now each State is entitled to 
five delegates for its first 500 members and 
one for each additional 500, but city and 
county local associations may have one for 
each 100 members. The absurdity of the pres- 
ent plan is well illustrated by the legal repre- 
sentation of the city of Philadelphia and 
the state of Pennsylvania: Philadelphia may 
have 40 delegates; Pennsylvania, 36. To the 
credit of Philadelphia be it said that when 
the national convention was held in that city 
in 1926, she appointed no delegates and that 
for the Seattle convention she designated her 
three State delegates to represent that city. 
Her generous action has won for her the 
praise of the nation. She has shown the way 
and it will probably not be long before the 
state will be made the unit of representation 


in the N. E. A. 


3. That the number of delegates to the 
representative assembly be reduced to 500. 
Alarmists thought the lid would blow off when 
this suggestion was made, but nothing hap- 
pened. Dr. Claxton stated that the repre- 
sentative assembly with its possible 1,700 
members was too big for comfort, that it was 
a passive, listening body rather than a legis- 
lative body, and that the larger portion came 
from the state where the convention was held 
and from adjoining states leaving many states 
without representation. If the number is 
reduced and if the N. E. A. pays a larger 
portion of delegates expenses, every state can 
have proper representation regardless of 
where the convention is held. 


He recommended no action for a year and 
added “Take the preliminary report with you 
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and talk it over with the home folks.” Har- 
mony prevailed. 

The third report was made by Cornelia 8. 
Adair, that ambassador of peace and propon- 
ent of serenity from Richmond, Va. As chair- 
man of the committee on expenses of delegates 
she recommended an appropriation of a second 
$10,000 for this purpose, adding that dele- 
gates should be selected because of their ser- 
vice to education and their interest in educa- 
tional problems rather than “because they are 
able to pay their own expenses.” The repre- 
sentative assembly approved the recommen- 
dation. 

Olive M. Jones, New York City presented 
the fourth significant report on homes for re- 
tired teachers. The assembly approved her 
recommendation that $20,000, to be donated by 
interested citizens, be used to make a nation- 
wide survey of the need for such homes during 
the next year. 

The Pennsylvania delegation under the lead- 
ership of State Director Charles E. Dickey 
assembled on the campus of the University of 
Washington at noon July 4, organized for 
business, nominated Doctor George D. Robb as 
State Director and elected the following com- 
mitteemen: 

Resolutions, M. S. Bentz, Cambria County, 

Ebensburg 

Necrology, Grace G. Swan, Pittsburgh 

Credentials, J. Herbert Kelley, Harrisburg 

At 6:00 that evening the Executive Council 
held a dinner conference in Parlor B, Olympic 
Hotel, transacted regular business and dis- 
cussed plans of financing State delegates to 
the summer convention of the N. E. A. and 
plans of nominating State delegates. One 
hundred thirty-one Pennsylvanians participat- 
ed in the annual Pennsylvania dinner the next 
evening in the Marine Room, Olmypic Hotel. 
At the speaker’s table were Doctor and Mrs. 
George D. Robb, Toastmaster, the Past Presi- 
dents in attendance and the speakers: Doctor 
Lee L. Driver, Harrisburg, Mary B. McAn- 
drew, Carbondale and Secretary J. W. Crab- 
tree, Washington, D. C. The menus carried 
the following membership information: 

The paid membership in the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association from July 1, 
1926 to June 30, 1927 was 54,772. 

Our membership in the National Education 
Association on June 1, 1927 was 17,203, of 
whom 70 are life members. 


Erna Grassmuck, Harrisburg accompanied 
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by William R. Stonesifer, Steelton introduced 
Norman C. Schlichter’s “Song of Pennsylva- 
nia” with music by Doctor Urban H. Hershey, 
York and all sang it heartily, pronouncing it 
good. The next morning at the representa- 
tive assembly the Pennsylvania delegation 
sang “Hail Pennsylvania” by Edgar M. 
Dilley. 

Dainty, yet magnificent was the gorgeous 
pageant, “Forest Trails,” presented the even- 
ing of July 6 by 10,000 of Seattle’s school chil- 
dren in the stadium of the University of 
Washington. It charmed and moved into re- 
peated applause the 50,000 people who crowd- 
ed the monster bowl and overflowed into the 
adjacent hillsides. Dedicated to the boys and 
girls of America who will forever love, cher- 
ish and preserve her natural beauties, the 
pageant presented the forests; the wild life; 
birds, flowers and butterflies; the clouds; the 
winds; the mountains; the snow flakes and 
most wonderful of all the slow moving, color- 
ful glaciers. It was probably the greatest 
children’s pageant that has ever been pro- 
duced! 

The election was the most peaceful and 
harmonious the association has ever had. All 
the principal candidates were unopposed, there 
was no scramble for honors. For President, so 
the lobbies said, we took A dair from Virginia. 
Those elected are: 

President, Cornelia S. Adair, Richmond, Va. 

Executive Committee, Frank E. Reynolds, 
Executive Secretary, Ohio State Educa- 
tion Association, Columbus, O. 

Board of Trustees, Walter R. Siders, Po- 
catello, Idaho, re-elected for a fourth 
term 

Board of Trustees to succeed Cornelia S. 
Adair, Kate B. Wofford, County Super- 
intendent, Laurens Co., S. C. 

Treasurer, Henry L. Smith, Bloomington, 
Ind. 

Minneapolis was the choice of the Board of 
Directors for the 1928 convention, although 
final decision was given to the Executive Com- 
mittee. Other invitations were presented from 
Atlantic City, Chicago, Columbus, El Paso 
and San Francisco. 

The Seattle flower committee loaded the 
teachers with blossoms, sent gorgeous bou- 
quets to the various State headquarters and 
decorated banquet tables profusely. Seattle’s 
weather, scenery, hospitality and flowers cap- 
tivated even the most unresponsive. 
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The spirit of the convention is well reflected 

in the following “high spots”* 

gates, and by the resolutions adopted. 


by our dele- 


House of Delegates 
President Francis C. Blair placed before the 
teachers of America a fine ideal when he said 
that the teachers of America are the republic’s 
first and last line of defense—their economic, 
social and professional welfare, the first con- 
cern of state and nation. 


The House of Delegates was, in my judg- 
ment, the outstanding feature of the meet- 
ing. We heard some splendid addresses and 
excellent reports. The greatest problem be- 
fore the American people is the problem of 
education. In order to maintain our democ- 
racy we must have an educated citizenship. 

The Seattle convention was a great meeting 
and an inspiration to all the teachers who 
attended. 


Seattle was at its best with flowers and sun- 
shine ard open hearts and hands. I was 
very proud of our delegation.—G. D. Robb, 
President of the Pennsylvania State EHduca- 


tion Association. 


Supervision of Instruction 

The Conference of Superintendents of 
Schools at the N. E. A. Convention was prob- 
ably the most outstanding in the type and 
quality of program, in the high class discus- 
sions which followed and in the unusually 
large attendance. The following problems in 
“Supervision of Instruction” were discussed: 
Organization of the staff for supervision in 
elementary and secondary education; How 
much supervision is enough? To what extent 
may a well organized course of study reduce 
the need for supervision? How may supervi- 
sion be made impersonal and less obvious? 


It was generally agreed that the best type 
and arrangement of supervision are found in 
the elementary education, and that the least 
satisfactory and approved administrative su- 
pervision is found in secondary education. 
Differences of opinion relative to horizontal 
and vertical types of supervision were gen- 
erously expressed. One of fhe best papers 
read emphasized the importance of a workable 
and pointed program in supervision, and not 


* Other interesting high spots by Pennsylvania Dele 
ites will appear in the October issue 
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in Super-vision. Too much supervision of the 
traditional type has been an attempt to find 
out “what was wrong.” There is no danger 
sign in sight for the right type of construc- 
tive supervision. 

Supervision which is impersonal and less 
obvious must imply a good piece of work well 
done and must aim to improve the teaching 
act. It must be a device or a program of help- 
ing and improving teachers in an atmosphere 
which is free from suspicion. It must assume 
faith in the classroom teacher who is pro- 
fessional in spirit and guided by objectives, 
and who has a desire to try improved methods 
in teaching and to keep constantly in touch 
with dynamic and creative activities in the 
realm of changing life experiences. 

Supervision is not the criticism and check- 
ing of teachers, but the improvement of in- 
struction.—Denton M. Albright, Superinten- 
dent of Schools, Rochester. 


Contacts 

In order to find the “high spot” of the Se- 
attle convention, it may be necessary to go 
outside of the convention proper. Since our 
conception of other lands is determined, to a 
large extent, by our own surroundings, it is 
impossible to form a true conception of the 
magnitude, topography or vegetation of the 
West without seeing it. 

Seattle, other coast cities, the beaches, Yose- 
mite, Grand Canyon, Colorado and the Canad- 
ian Rockies—several of these were visited by 
e. ch teacher attending the convention. They 
met and talked with people from every western 
state. Some fished in Yellowstone with ranch- 
ers from neighboring states, others in Puget 
Sound with the old “salts” of the Pacific 
Coast. Nor were these experiences confined 
to the men. Women who had not been in the 
saddle for years, or perhaps never, rented 
riding habits and rode trails that, a month 
earlier, would have seemed impossible. 

Those who descended Bright Angel Trail 
into the Grand Canyon under the direction of 
expert guides, had an excellent opportunity 
to witness practical psychology. In the ar- 
rangement of their groups and in their ability 
to spur them on to their best efforts and keep 
up their courage, these guides are experts. 
Few teachers are so capable of arranging their 


pupils in the schoolroom or in obtaining such 
satisfactory results. 
On the long trip, we rubbed shoulders and 
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exchanged ideas with people from almost 
every walk of life—ranchers, oilmen, pur- 
chasers for large firms, mechanics, profes- 
sional men. Possibly other subjects than edu- 
cation were the topics of discussion, but the 
breadth of view obtained from these contacts 
was most worth while.—C. R. McClelland, Su- 
perintendent of Schools, Monessen. 


State Associations and the N. E. A. 

To those of us who are most interested in 
state associations and their advisory and con- 
tributory attitude to the national organiza- 
tion on the one hand, and in their explanatory 
and reporting attitude to the local associations 
on the other hand, the splendid review of the 
inter-relationship of the State with the Na- 
tional Education Association by Arthur H. 
Chamberlain of California was a high spot, 
indeed, in the Seattle convention. 

He said that state associations were com- 
rades and partners in the joint enterprise of 
education. They, with the N. E. A., during 
the past seventy-five years have furnished the 
tide of inspiration and progress. They have 
demanded professional preparation for teach- 
ers and proper certification; and have de- 
veloped the triune relation of home, school and 
community. They have been a central clear- 
ing house for ideas and ideals. 

Historically, he said, the state associations 
were the progenitors of the N. E. A. Strong 
state leadership furnished the impulse for the 
larger national impulse that culminated in 
the formation of the N. E. A. 

There are in the U. S. 560,000 members of 
state associations. States have representa- 
tive state associations to develop state morale 
and interest in things national. State asso- 
ciations function between the local associa- 
tions and the N. E. A. If there is a series 
of proper relationships between localities and 
states and between states and nation the re- 
sult will be more effective work and greater 
vitality on the part of the N. E. A. Thus did 
Mr. Chamberlain summarize the fact that 
healthy organizations and help all along the 
line will be felt as a power in national effec- 
tiveness. 


To the Pennsylvania delegates with the 
strongest State Association in the nation, his 
message meant a challenge to explain to our 
several local branches the great aims of the 
N. E. A., and so to organize our powers as 
to make them effective. This is our duty, to 
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see that education becomes the chief concern 
of the nation; that Education, as a chief con- 
cern, must be represented in the President’s 
cabinet by a Secretary of Education (for this 
is a paramount aim of the N. E. A.) To back 
the Education Bill and see it become a law 
is our ultimate faith in the belief that nation- 
alism applies to education as well as to agri- 
culture, the navy, ete., and that our State 
shall minister to this form of national defense 
and progress; not to subsidize education, not 
to seek Congressional control but to make the 
findings, the successes of education immedi- 
ately available to all parts of the nation; to 
lessen duplication and to double efficiency. 

As delegates of this State Association, 
therefore, we are the representatives who, 
Janus-like, must look out to the nation to help 
in the effort to nationalize education, and 
homeward to our local associations to report 
and explain why this should be so. Our edu- 
cational morale and responsibility are chal- 
lenged because of our strength.—Jessie Gray, 
Philadelphia. 


A Businesslike Convention 

The Seattle Convention of the N. E. A. 
was notable in that it was conducted from 
start to finish in a business-like manner. Dele- 
gates as a whole took their responsibilities 
seriously believing that resolutions which they 
ratified might have momentous bearing on 
educational matters. 

The discussion by the superintendents on 
the subject of supervision was most enlighten- 
ing. Clearly it was indicated that the super- 
intendents of the country are interested in not 
less supervision but better.—C. H. Garwood, 
Superintendent of Schools, Harrisburg. 


A Representative Meeting 

After the inspiring addresses of Dr. Henry 
Suzzallo on “A Declaration of Independence 
for the American School System,” and of 
President Blair on “The American Melting 
Pot,” the delegates from all parts of the coun- 
try filed out of Meany Hall to the campus of 
the University of Washington where each 
delegate walked to the banner representing his 
state. It was there that one had the oppor- 
tunity of seeing a living United States from 
all points of the compass—from Alaska to the 
Virgin Islands in the West Indies and from 
Maine to Hawaii—A. J. Enos, New Salem, 
President of the Graded School Department, 
a a 
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RESOLUTIONS 


GEORGE D. STRAYER, Chairman 


“The following resolutions,” said President 
Blair, “remind me of putting a goose egg in 
front of a bantam hen to encourage her to 
do her best.” 

We propose as an American Program of 
Education the provision of opportunities 
through education which will enable each indi- 
vidual to achieve his highest development in 
order that he may most completely fill his place 
in the society of which he is a member. 


I 

The achievement of this ideal requires that 
the following provisions for education be 
made: 

1. That teachers who are prepared for 
their work by a generous liberal education and 
by sound professional training shall be pro- 
vided for all schools. We believe that the 
minimum of training for teaching should be 
not less than four years beyond high school 
graduation. 

That salaries be paid to teachers commensu- 
rate with the investment which must be made 
in preparing for teaching and with the im- 
portance of the service rendered. 

That after a probationary period during 
which they demonstrate their acceptability for 
the service, teachers should enjoy tenure dur- 
ing continued efficiency, and that provision for 
retirement allowances based upon sound ac- 
tuarial evidence and involving contributions 
by teachers as well as by the public be estab- 
lished on a state-wide basis. 

2. That curricula and courses of study be 
made available which are adapted to individual 
needs. That the re-establishment of individual 
pupil-teacher relationships be considered an 
essential of education. 

3. That in their work in our schools all 
who attend them whether in nursery school, 
kindergarten, elementary school, junior high 
school, senior high school, vocational school, 
continuation school, night school, opportunity 
school, college, university or professional 
school shall be placed in groups of such size 
and flexibility, as to provide for their regular 
and continuous progress. That failure and 
repetition be considered abnormal. That edu- 
cational and vocational guidance be considered 
a primary obligation of organized education. 
That special classes and special opportunities 
be provided for the sub-normal, the physically 
handicapped and delinquent and that provision 
be made for meeting the constantly changing 
interests of all children. That opportunities 
for general culture. for vocational training, 
for the cultivation of special talents or for the 
removal of deficiencies be provided for those 
young people who are engaged in productive 
activities and for adults. 

4. That the administrative and supervisory 
local unit of control be made large enough to 
justify the employment of men and women 
with special training in educational leadership, 
administration and supervision of instruction. 
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That, in general, outside of the urban areas 
this unit must, of necessity, be larger than the 
district or township. 

5. That all administrative officers, state, 
county and city be selected for their positions 
on the basis of their professional qualifications 
and attainment by lay boards of education. 

6. That state, county, city and other boards 
of education be elected on non-partisan ballots, 
chosen at large from the area which the board 
is to serve, for relatively long terms, and that 
the terms of office of members be so arranged 
as to make it impossible to select a majority 
of the members of the board at any one elec- 
tion. 

7. That the distinction between the lay 
control of public education and the profes- 
sional administration of schools be acknowl- 
edged in the law and in the rules of boards 
of education. That appointment of teachers 
and of all other employees be only upon nomi- 
nation of the superintendent of schools. That 
courses of study and curricula, the adoption 
of textbooks and the provision for educational 
supplies be proposed by the superintendent of 
schools in cooperation with the members of the 
supervisory and teaching staff for the consid- 
eration of the board of education. That the 
annual budget showing unit costs for each 
item of the educational program be prepared 
by the superintendent and his staff and sub- 
mitted to the board of education for considera- 
tion. That the recommendations for buildings 
and equipment based upon an evaluation of 
the present plant and a forecast of future 
needs be presented to the board of education 
by the superintendent of schools. That a re- 
port of the achievement of the schools based 
upon scientific inquiry be required of the 


.superintendent of schools and that he ask for 


further support only upon the basis of such 
proved efficiency. 

8. That our schools be financed upon a 
state-wide basis. That it be recognized that 
it is the prime duty of each state to guarantee 
to each individual a satisfactory minimum 
program of education in each of the several 
areas for taxation and for the administration 
of schools throughout the state. 

9. That it be recognized as an obligation 
of each state to provide a department of edu- 
cation equipped to certify as to the adequacy 
of all local programs of education in meeting 
state standards. That this state department of 
education through research, through experi- 
mentation and through personal leadership 
stimulate local communities to provide more 
adequate programs of education than the state 
can require to the end that the state’s mini- 
mum acceptable program may from time to 
time be advanced. 

10. That the Federal Government which 
has long accepted responsibility for conduct- 
ing inquiries and disseminating information 
concerning the public schools of the nation 
enlarge the scope of its scientific inquiry with 
respect to education and increase its support 
of this undertaking. That this most important 
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function of the national government can be 
best carried out by the establishment of a 
Department of Education with a Secretary in 
the President’s Cabinet. We pledge our ag- 
gressive support to the Curtis-Reed Bill which 
provides for the establishment of a Depart- 
ment of Education and for the more adequate 
support of scientific research in education un- 
der the direction of a Secretary of Education. 


II 

We recommend that the program of physical 
and health education already provided in many 
centers be extended to all of the schools of 
the nation. In the development of this pro- 
gram we urge that re-emphasis be given to 
the teaching of the evil effects of narcotic 
drugs and of alcoholic beverages. 


III 
In order that even a minimum program of 
education may be provided for the boys and 
giris in the sections of the United States suf- 
fering from the devastation of the flood it is 
necessary that support be provided from other 
than local and state sources. We therefore 
urge the Congress of the United States to 
make appropriations sufficient to meet this 

educational emergency. 


IV 

The growing tendency of state legislatures 
to pass laws compelling or forbidding the 
teaching of particular subjects or topics in 
the public schools is an unwise and dangerous 
practice which, if continued, will transform 
our educational institutions, now consecrated 
to the teaching of the truth, into prejudiced 
schools devoted to the interests of special 
propaganda. 

Legislatures have no disposition to take over 
the making of the course of study as a whole. 
They would shrink from such an undertaking 
as an expert matter beyond their province and 
ability But in response to the agitations and 
pressures of various social blocs and groups 
they are doing a far worse thing without so 
intending. They are making a partial and in- 
flexible course of study which hampers the 
schools in their effort to serve wholesomely and 
in a balanced and proportionate way all the 
needs of the child and all the interests of 
society. 

This association deprecates and condemns 
this tendency as contrary to the more funda- 
mental intentions of legislatures and as frus- 
trative of society’s basic desires to keep schools 
wholesome and democratic. 

V 

The National Education Association in 
recognition of the personality, the military 
genius, the unequaled courage and great lead- 
ership inethe West during the War of the 
Revolution of George Rogers Clark endorses 
the movement to build a great permanent me- 
morial at Vincennes, Indiana, the site of 
Clark’s greatest achievement, as a perpetual 
inspiration to all Americans of unselfish, patri- 
otic service. 
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VI 

For the generous hospitality and efficient 
management which have contributed so largely 
to the notable success of this, the sixty-fifth 
annual meeting of the National Education 
Association, we wish to express our most sin- 
cere appreciation to the people of the State 
of Washington and the City of Seattle, to the 
schools, their officials, teachers and pupils, to 
the churches, musicians, boy scouts and other 
organizations and to the public press. 


VII 

This nation whose destiny depends upon 
popular participation in the government can- 
not afford to tolerate less than a full function- 
ing literacy. 

Be it Resolved, That the Secretary of Com- 
merce be requested to secure in the 1930 
census, more useful information as to the ex- 
tent of ability to read English with under- 
standing in the United States. 


VIII 
The Association reaffirms its oft repeated 
pronouncement in favor of every legitimate 
means for promoting world peace and under- 
standing among the peoples of the earth. 


IX 

We desire to express to Mrs. Evangeline A. 
Lindbergh the congratulations of this body 
for the noble achievements of her son, Col. 
Charles A. Lindbergh, and our joy and pride 
that the youth whom the nations delight to 
honor is the son of a fellow worker of our 
own profession. 


The assembly also approved two resolutions 
favored by the board of directors—one asking 
President Coolidge to issue a proclamation 
setting aside November 7 to 13 inclusive as 
National Education Week, and the other urg- 
ing all educators to work for the increase in 
salaries of college presidents and faculty 
members. 


PENNSYLVANIA DELEGATES TO THE 
SEVENTH REPRESENTATIVE AS- 
SEMBLY OF THE N. E. A. 


Ahn, Florence R., Strausstown 
*Albright, Denton M., Rochester 
*Alderman, Grover H., Pittsburgh 
*Allen, T. T., East Stroudsburg 
*Armstrong, Dallas W., Lock Haven 
Barnholt, Mary, Philadelphia 

*Bentz, M. S., Ebensburg 

Brunner, Lillian S., Reinholds Station 
Bryar, Henrietta, Pittsburgh 

Call, Agnes C., Chester 

*Clark, Mary L., Scranton 

*Cober, W. H., Belle Vernon 

Courtney, Mary R., Chester 

*Dickey, Charles E., Pittsburgh 
*Dotterer, Mrs. Jessie B., Elkins Park 


*Driver, Lee L., Harrisburg 


*P. S. E. A. State Delegates. 


(Turn to page 39) 
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THE BEGINNING TEACHER 


Tonight I have been leafing through a small 
looseleaf notebook in which during those never- 
to-be-forgotten first years of teaching I used 
to jot down notes, quotations and my own ideas 
about the universe in general. 

One page caught my eye,—a very smudgy 
page written with a soft lead pencil in a flour- 
ishing indignant hand. “Play Fair” is under- 
lined at the top of the page. The note is in- 
complete, for the next page has vanished pre- 
sumably into the shadowy realm of unfulfilled 
promises, unanswered letters, undarned stock- 
ings and uncorrected papers. 

“Play Fair 
1. Be lenient; remember you began once too. 
If criticism is necessary let it be frankly 
made to the person. Recall similar mis- 
takes of your own to keep the rebuke from 
rankling. 
2. Recognize the young teacher as a fellow 
worker, responsible—” 
and there the smudgy page ends. 

From the vantage point which I have gained 
with additional birthdays, avoirdupois and 
battle scars I look back with very real tender- 
ness and sympathy to that twenty-year-old gir] 
who suffered very keen mortification and pain, 
partly because she was a foolish young teacher 
and partly because the older teachers with 
whom she was associated were not wise. 

Her trouble varied only in detail from that 
of many another young teacher who is buoyed 
up on this first plunge into living with confi- 
dence that collegiate rank embodies wisdom, 
that ideals may magically be converted into 
realities, whole and unshattered, and that men 
and women are to be judged by the manner 
in which they inflect “aunt” or discuss the 
theory of evolution. 

Those first months of teaching are a very 
trying time. It is then that the boy and girl 
must bridge the gap between the period in 
which they were irresponsible, carefree stu- 
dents and the period in which by virtue of 
their positions as teachers in a community 
they become responsible not only for them- 
selves but for their pupils’ behavior. 

The twenty-year-old girl who wrote the 
smudgy note intended to be responsible and 
dependable. But she was very much impress- 
ed, repressed and depressed by the superiority 
of the older faculty members. They discussed 
so many unfamiliar things—discipline, teach- 
ing methods, school management—in such a 
matter of fact way that she was much con- 
fused. The fact that they took it for granted 
that she knew all or knew nothing determined 
her to keep concealed in her guilty little heart 
the abysmal depths of her ignorance. 

The result was bluff and therefore a sub- 
conscious resentment against those who had 





made such a course necessary. She did not 
bridge the gap between the older teachers and 
herself; instead of forming a helpful alliance 
with the older faculty members she formed 
the habit of associating with the pupils as a 
convenient chaperon and friend who could 
really enjoy and do the things that the school 
girls and boys liked to do. To be sure that 
relation with the pupils was desirable but not 
when it was made at the expense of the 
young teacher’s friendship with other teachers. 

Older teachers naturally resent somewhat 
the easy popularity of the young teacher. They 
offer better teaching, keener advice and more 
devoted service to the pupils than do these 
college striplings who seem to gain popularity, 
not by the quality of their work, but by root- 
ing at football games, planning bacon bats 
and introducing collegiate color into the schol- 
astie routine. 

Often the heedless young thing has a rude 
awakening to the fact that she has fluttered 
along on the fragile wings of popularity with 
her pupils and neglected to make more last- 
ing and valuable friendships with the older 
faculty members. 

Of course the young teacher is unconscious 
of the mistake she is making. She is really 
bashful and uncertain before those of the fac- 
ulty whom she considers her superiors. But if 
you, bless your heart, are a beginning teacher, 
cultivate the friendship and esteem of your 
fellow teachers. 

But if you are not a beginner, and there 
are—thank goodness—more of us with ex- 
perience than without, take thought today of 
the new teachers in your school. Make allow- 
ance for the fact that they are probably im- 
mature, inexperienced and swamped in a mo- 
rass of unfamiliar work and strange environ- 
ment. Go out of your way to be friendly to 
them, for ten to one they are rather afraid 
of a seasoned veteran like yourself. Bring 
their mistakes to their attention by recalling 
your own. “Misery loves company” you know. 

Recognize the new teacher as a coworker 
whose attainments you respect. Discuss your 
problems with her, ask her advice or sug- 
gestions and first thing you know a real 
friendship will blossom forth. You will gain 
new ideas and renew your enthusiasms with 
the young teacher, and best of all you are help- 
ing her to find herself, to have the right atti- 
tude toward her work and to gain a respect 
for the business of teaching. 


LIKELY HE WOULDN’T 
Returned Tourist (to his friend): “Well, 
I liked Paris and Rome, but the best part of 
the whole thing was the trip over. Don’t miss 
that, whatever you do, if you go to Europe.”— 
Harvard Lampoon, 
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OUR PROFESSIONAL GOAL 

The Executive Council and the Conference 
of Convention District Presidents have auth- 
orized a four-coupon professional enrolment 
ecard for membership in local, State and na- 
tional associations. They are sure that the 
professional spirit of the teachers of our Com- 
monwealth is of such a commendable degree 
that they will welcome this simplified way of 
budgeting professional dues and of paying 
them together. This plan does away with re- 
peated solicitation and will conserve the time 
and energy of all concerned. It will, moreover, 
bring into the coffers of these associations 
the funds necessary to carry on their work. 

Every teacher, whether he knows it or not, 
is a beneficiary of the work of these associa- 
tions in many respects, the most tangible of 
which are in salary increases and retirement 
allowances. As all benefit, all should share the 
burden. Every teacher in Pennsylvania should 
join his local, state and national associations. 

Each teacher should fill out the three mem- 
bership cards and his own receipt. Card No. 
1 should be retained by the local secretary. 
Card No. 2 with dues should be forwarded to 
P. S. E. A. Headquarters, 400 N. Third St., 
Harrisburg. Card No. 38 with dues should be 
sent to N. E. A. Headquarters, 1201 Sixteenth 
St., Washington, D. C. Card No. 4, the re- 
ceipt, should be retained by the member. 

One new item appears: Educational posi- 
tion. Each member shouid state his education- 
al position thus giving needed data for the 
proposed public school directory. 

Each local branch should hold an_ early 
meeting and do three things: 

1. Elect a president and a secretary 

2. Enroll 100 per cent in local, State and na- 
tional associations 

3. Elect delegates to the House of Delegates, 
Lancaster convention, Dec. 28 and 29, 
1927. 

Put these professional dues in your bread 
and butter budget: 


Local Teachers Association ..........$ 
Py Be a. 2h A OTL oS os Se ek 1.00 
N, 3B. As BMG GOUrnal 2 wc ce cee 2.00 


Join and boost. No other investment of so 
small a sum can bring you larger returns. 
With this minimum requirement as a basis we 
will be ready for the rest of our goal: Every 
member at work on our professional problems. 


A SERVICE FOR TEACHERS 

The National Geographic Society, Washing- 
ton, D. C. will send the Geographic News Bul- 
letin free to those teachers sending in their 
names, addresses and twenty-five cents to 
cover postage. 

The Geographic News Bulletin is valuable 
to the teacher in that it contains up-to-date 
geographic data valuable as supplementary 
reading in geography, the social and general 
sciences, history and allied subjects. 

Thirty issues are sent during the school 
year, each issue containing five Bulletins. 
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THE LANCASTER CONVENTION 


In accordance with the evident desire of our 
members and on the basis of experience the 
past few years, the Executive Council adopted 
a time schedule for the Lancaster convention, 
Dec. 28 and 29, which will give a short, snappy 
meeting. The convention will begin Wednesday 
forenoon, December 28 at 10:00 o’clock with 
department, section and round table meetings. 
It will close Thursday evening, Dec. 29 with a 
general session at which the speakers will be 
Martin Grove Brumbaugh, President of Juni- 
ata College and Past President of the P. S. 
E. A., and Glenn Frank, President, University 
of Wisconsin. Between these meetings, two 
other general sessions and a host of depart- 
ment, section and round table meetings are 
scheduled, not the least of which are the two 
meetings of the House of Delegates: 

Wednesday, Dec. 28 at 4:00 P. M. 

Thursday, Dec. 29 at 9:30 A. M. 

Other outstanding speakers already secured 
are: 

Albert S. Cook, State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Baltimore, Md. 

John S. Fisher, Governor of Pennsylvania, 
Harrisburg 

J. F. Hosic, Professor of Education. Columbia 
University, New York City 

Charles H. Judd, Dean School of Education, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, III. 

John A. H. Keith, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Harrisburg 

R. J. Leonard, Director, School of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City 

Charles Lose, Former President, Central State 
Teachers College, Montoursville 

Charles. Lathrop Pack, Chairman, Board of 
Directors, American Tree Association, 
Washington, D. C. 

C. G. Sargent, Professor of Rural Education, 
Fort Collins, Colo. 

Headquarters will be at the Brunswick Ho- 
tel. Other hotels in Lancaster are Stevens 
House, Webber, Wheatland. 

Every local branch should send its full 
quota of delegates and every delegate should 
attend both meetings of the House of Dele- 
gates. Every one of our 56,762 teachers who 
can possibly do so should spend December 28 
and 29 in Lancaster. 


A HISTORICAL SKETCH OF 
LANCASTER 

The original counties of Pennsylvania were 
but three in number, namely, Philadelphia, 
Bucks and Chester. By an act of May 10, 
1729, Lancaster County was separated from 
Chester and was given its name by John 
Wright, a Quaker and the first judge, in hon- 
or of his home town in Lancastershire, Eng- 
land. When originally formed, Lancaster 
County extended over about 45,000 square 
miles. This has been gradually reduced by 
the establishment of York, Cumberland, Berks, 
Northumberland, Dauphin and Lebanon coun- 
ties, until now it includes 928 square miles. 
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The first white settlers in Lancaster County 
were German Mennonites who came from 
Switzerland, formerly a part of the German 
empire, and from the valley of the Rhine. 
They settled in the Pequea Valley and also 
near the present city of Lancaster. These 
Mennonites, having suffered even worse per- 
secution for two centuries in what was known 
as the Palatinate than the Pilgrim Fathers of 
New England, should be called the Pennsy!l- 
vania Pilgrims, as the poet Whittier does call 
Pastorious in his poem “The Pennsylvania 
Pilgrims.” They have done much to make 
Lancaster County “The Garden of the State.” 
The townships represent the religious settle- 
ments made in its formative period. 

The people have in the course of time, lost 
many traces of the different origins. Today 
they are a_ sturdy, intelligent, progressive 
people, active and enterprising in commerce 
and manufacture and prominent in the affairs 
of the state and church, as well as in educa- 
tion and in science. 

The time of the first white settlement on 
the site of Lancaster City is not definitely 
known. Andrew Hamilton owned a large 
plot of land which he divided into town lots 
and sold on easy ground rent terms to pur- 
chasers. Some of the purchasers were living 
there as early as 1721 and formed a smal! 
village called Hickory Town or Gibson’s Pas- 
ture. 

When Andrew Hamilton laid out Lancaster 
in 1730 on the five hundred acre tract of land 
he owned, there were two hundred inhabitants 
in the town. It was through his son James 
that the village became a borough on May 1, 
1742. 

Since it was the frontiertown of the Prov- 
ince, many conferences with the Indians were 
held there. The meeting held in 1744 by the 
Governors of Pennsylvania, Maryland and Vir- 
ginia and the Six Nations, was perhaps the 
most important one ever held in the Middle 
States. 

Before Lancaster became the county seat, 
its geographical position, with the roads run- 
ning from Harris’ and Wrights’ Ferries of 
the Susquehanna River to the Conestoga and 
meeting within the limits of Lancaster, at- 
tracted the attention of immigrants. There 
was an abundance of running water, and the 
gentle undulation and richness of the land 
made it a desirable locality in which to live. 

Lancaster was chartered as a city in 1818. 
It is beautifully situated on the Conestoga 
River, which supplies its water and which 
was made navigable for canal boats in 1821 
by means of dams and locks from Safe Har- 
bor where it flows into the Susquehanna River 
to this city. The first canal packet boat built 
in Pennsylvania, called “Red Rover,” was 
launched at Lancaster. Just east of Lancas- 
ter the Conestoga River is spanned by a pic- 
turesque stone bridge, which is one of the 
oldest and largest in the county. The follow- 
ing inscription tells its history. “Erected by 
Abraham Witmer, 1799-1800. A law of the 
Enlightened Commonwealth, passed April 4, 
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1798. Sanctioned by Thomas Mifflin, Gover- 
nor. Monument of the Public Spirit of an 
Individual.” 

In Penn Square where the Soldiers’ Monu- 
ment now stands the original Court House 
once stood and here on September 27, 1777 the 
Continental Congress of the United States sat 
for one day. The move from Philadelphia 
where Congress had convened, was due to the 
rapid advance of Sir William Howe upon Phil- 
adelphia. The members of Congress deciding 
to move to Lancaster, arrived there the very 
day Howe took possession of Philadelphia. 

After convening in Lancaster they became 
fearful that this city was too easily accessible 
to the enemy so they decided to move to York 
thus putting the waters of the Susquehanna 
between them and the British Army. 

The Court House in which Congress sat was 
destroyed by fire in 1784. Another Court 
House was erected and came to be known as 
the “State House” because it was used by both 
Houses of the State Legislature from 1799 to 
1812 while Lancaster was the Capital of Penn- 
sylvania. 

On March 11, 1852 the present Court House 
site at the corner of East King and Duke 
Streets was purchased by the County for 
$180,000. The new Court House building was 
completed in 1854 at a cost of about $166,000. 

The names of streets adopted in Provincial 
times still exist: King, Queen, Duke and 
Prince. 

During the Revolution, Lancaster was im- 
portant as a manufacturing town. In 1754 
Governor Cownall, writing of a visit to Lan- 
caster in his journal mentions the manufactur- 
ing of guns and shoes. In 1777, a Paul Zant- 
inger of Lancaster furnished Anthony Wayne 
with 650 suits of uniform. Lancaster fur- 
nished more supplies in food, horses, wagons, 
clothing and other war material than any 
other town in the State, Philadelphia excepted. 

At times many British and Hessian prison- 
ers were quartered in the town, among the 
former being the noted Major Andre. 

The first Lancaster newspaper was publish- 
ed in 1752. ‘A daily newspaper was printed 
as early as 1811. 

Prominent citizens of whom Lancaster is 
proud are James Buchanan, fifteenth Presi- 
dent of the United States, whose home, Wheat- 
land, is still pointed out in the suburbs of 
Lancaster; John F. Reynolds, the brave gen- 
eral who fell at the head of the First Army 
Corps on the first day of the Battle of Gettys- 
burg; Thomas Mifflin, a major general in the 
Revolutionary Army and once president of the 
Congress of the United States; General Ed- 
ward Hand, the close friend of General Wash- 
ington; and George Ross, one of the signers of 
the Declaration of Independence. 

Among the statesmen the most famous was 
Thaddeus Stevens, known as the “Great Com- 
moner” for the part he took in Congress 
during the Civil War; and Thomas Wharton, 
Jr.,,who was the first president of the execu- 
tive council of the State. 
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To the common schools Lancaster gave 
Thomas H. Burrowes, the organizer of the 
public school system; and to higher education, 
G. H. E. Muhlenberg, the eminent botanist and 
first president of Franklin and Marshall Col- 
lege, and S. S. Haldeman, the noted scientist. 

Lancaster has given to education also the 
services of three State Superintendents of 
Public Instruction: James P. Wickersham, E. 
E. Higbee and Nathan C. Schaeffer 

Among the great events of historical note 
in early days was the visit of General Laf- 
ayette. The citizens invited him when he came 
to the United States in 1824-25 to honor their 
city by a visit. On July 27, 1825 he came to 
Lancaster and was elaborately entertained by 
the people. On this trip he visited the Lancas- 
trian School located at Prince and Chestnut 
Streets, now the Administration Building of 
the Public School system. It was erected in 
1818 before the free school system had become 
a possibility, for the benefit of the poor of the 
town who could not afford to send their chil- 
dren to any one of the paid schools which were 
so numerous. Three hundred thirty children 
of both sexes were there to greet General 
Lafayette. 

There are today to be found in Lancaster, a 
love of education and a spirit of culture that 
are the result of generations of growth. 

This quaint town, approximately two hun- 
dred years old, is indeed interesting and beau- 
tiful. If you will look into the soul of this old 
city, you cannot help finding there a spirit 
of hospitality and friendliness that will make 
you feel at home. 


A RESEARCH PROGRAM FOR 1927-28 


The Association’s Research Service has 
printed a twenty-page bulletin announcing its 
program for coordinated research for the 
present school year. It invites classroom 
teachers, principals, supervisors and superin- 
tendents to enroll in one or more of seven 
projects according to their interests and ac- 
cording to their facilities for research. The 
seven projects are: 

1. An Experiment in Primary Reading 

2. An Experiment in Teaching First Year 

Algebra 
3. An Experiment in Rating Teaching Ef- 
ficiency 
4. An Experiment in Rural School Super- 
vision 
5. An Experiment with the Half-Day Ses- 
sion 
6. An Experiment to Determine the Opti- 
mum Length of the School Year 
7. Rural High School Entrance Examination 


If you are interested, write for a copy of 
the bulletin at once. Some of the projects 


call for tests to be administered on the first 
day and during the first and second weeks of 
school. The bulletin is free upon request. 
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CONVENTION DISTRICT PROGRAMS 


Two of our association’s seven convention 
districts will hold early fall meetings: 


1. The Northwestern Convention District, 
September 30 and October 1 at Exposition 
Park, Conneaut Lake in connection with the 
Crawford County Institute, which will hold the 
first three days of its sessions in Meadville, 
September 27-29, P. D. Blair, Superintendent. 

The first general session will be held Friday 
a M. at 10:00 o’clock in the new Temple of 
Music. 


Officers 


President, 1. H. Russell, Superintendent of 
Erie County Schools, North East 
Secretary, Fay Daley, Teacher, Academy 
High School, Erie 
Among the speakers already secured are 
Henry Turner Bailey, Director Cleveland 
School of Art 
Reuben Post Halleck, Author and Lecturer, 
Louisville, Ky. 
Frank D. Slutz, Director Moraine Park 
School, Dayton, Ohio 
Payson Smith, Commissioner of Education, 
Boston, Mass. 
Charles R. Toothaker, Curator Philadelphia 
Museum 
A special rate will be given to all teachers 
stopping at the hotel by the manager, Mr. Hol- 
comb. 
Commercial exhibits will be a feature of the 
convention. 


2. The Central Convention District, Octo- 
ber 6-8 at Lock Haven in connection with the 
Clinton County Institute, Guy C. Brosius, 
Superintendent. 


Officers 


President, W. M. Peirce, Superintendent of 
Schools, Ridgway 
Secretary, C. M. Sullivan, Central State 
Teachers College, Lock Haven 
Among the speakers already secured are: 
Frank E. Baker, President State Teachers 
College, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Frank D. Boynton, Superintendent of Schools, 
Ithaca, New York 
Margaret Kirby, the A. N. Palmer Company, 
New York City 
Dr. Horace V. Pike, State Hospital, Danville 
Samuel C. Schmucker, West Chester 
Charles R. Toothaker, Curator Philadelphia 
Museum 
Frank W. Wright, Director of Division of 
Elementary and Secondary Education and 
State Normal Schools of Massachusetts, 
Boston 
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W. M. PEIRCE 


W. M. Peirce, for twenty-nine years princi 
pal and superintendent of the Ridgway public 
schools, was elected president of the Central 
Convention District of the P. S. E. A. at its 
meeting at Lock Haven last October. Doctor 
Peirce received his early education in eastern 
New York and did his first teaching in a little 
red school house for a salary of twenty dollars 
a month. He graduated from the Fort Edward 
Collegiate Institute in 1884 and entered Syra- 
cuse University the same year, remaining 
there for two years. 


After teaching for some time in New York 
he completed his college course in the Illinois 
Wesleyan University where he received his 
bachelor’s degree. 


Superintendent Peirce held the following 
principalships in New York: Lawrenceville 
Academy, one year; Mayville public schools, 
four years; Williamsville public schools, one 
year. He was vice principal of the Genesee 
Wesleyan Seminary, a preparatory school at 
Lima, New York, for two years. He also had 
one year’s experience at newspaper work in 
Buffalo, New York. In 1897 he became asso- 
ciated with the schools of Ridgway, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


In 1913 Superintendent Peirce received the 
degree of Ph.D. from Grove City College in 
recognition of graduate work done at the IIli- 
nois Wesleyan University, Harvard University 
and in several summer sessions in the school 
of philosophy at Grove City. 

Doctor Peirce has been an institute instruc- 
tor in New York, Indiana, Ohio, West Virginia 
and in many of the cities and counties in Penn- 
sylvania. 


There are few superintendents in Pennsy]l- 
vania who have had longer terms of service 
in one place than has Doctor Peirce in his 
twenty-nine years in the schools at Ridgway. 
Every building now used for school purposes 
has been built during his superintendency. 





COMMUNITY ANNALS 


Investigation of first-hand original sources, 
followed by constructive thinking and writing, 
is no longer postponed to college years but 
finds its way down into the secondary school. 
In fact, this has become an important means 
of training in citizenship through the social 
studies. 

The Community Annals, prepared by the 
History Club of the Ford City High School, 
is a fine example of this sort of project work, 
and does credit to the young people who pre- 
pared it. They have shown painstaking care 
and a real sense of historical values. 


Only a short time ago the Berrysburg Vo- 
cational High School did a similar piece of 
work. These constructive efforts on the part 
of our young citizens deserve all possible en- 
couragement by teachers and principals. 
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PENN STATE’S SUMMER ACTIVITIES 

The week of August 2-6, 1927 at Pennsyl- 
vania State College witnessed the close of the 
American Chemical Society Institute, the an- 
nual conference of county and district super- 
intendents with over 200 in attendance, the 
annual State vocational conference with 
double that number and the closing of the 
eighteenth summer session at which 2,670 stu- 
dents enrolled in over 300 courses taught by a 
faculty of over 200. “The most successful 
summer school in the history of the institu- 
tion,” is the verdict of President Ralph Dorn 
Hetzel and Dean Will Grant Chambers. Thir- 
teen advanced degrees were awarded among 
the fifty-six degrees granted at the August 
5 commencement. 

The three-day program of the conference of 
superintendents dealt with modern adaptations 
in education: the junior college and the ele- 
mentary schools with reports by representa- 
tives of the Department of Public Instruction 
on the present situation in Pennsylvania. 

Doctor John A. H. Keith, State Superinten- 
dent, told of his plan of work for the Com- 
mission on the Distribution of State Subsidies 
which was authorized by the 1927 legislature. 
The goal is equality of the burden of support- 
ing uniformly good schools. He said, “We 
have made remarkable progress toward hav- 
ing equally good and competent teachers, but 
we must have comparable salaries with a 
guaranteed minimum quota for every teacher 
in the State. The first step is to find the true 
valuation of each school district. The second 
step is to get rid of local assessors.” He closed 
with the question, “Will communities yield up 
local assessors for the general welfare?” 

Franklin Spencer Edmonds, chairman of 


._the State Tax Commission, member of the 


legislature 1921-25, author of the Edmonds 
Act of 1921, the basis of our State program 
of education, and for many years a teacher, 
delivered an authoritative address on.“Taxa- 
tion for the Support of Public Schools.” He 
stated that the average per capita tax in Penn- 
sylvania at the present time is $75, distributed 
as follows: 


Federal Government ........ $30 

State Government ......... 15 

Local Government ......... 30 
$75 





Or, when we consider the distribution of the 
State’s part: 





Federal Government ........ $30 

State Government ......... 10 

Local Government ......... 35 
$75 


The annual tax, therefore, for the average 
family of five is $375. 

“Because of the depreciation in the purchas- 
ing power of the dollar whereby $1.50 is re- 
quired in 1927 to purchase what $1.00 bought 
in 1914 and because the people are demanding 
higher and better standards,” he said, “we 
are forcing an acute financial burden on the 
State.” There are three such tendencies: 
Highway construction, public education and 
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public welfare. Mr. Edmonds propounded and 

answered four questions: 

1. Is the tax burden in Pennsylvania too 
heavy? Pennsylvania is not overtaxed. 

2. Is the tax burden equally distributed? 
While we have no general tax on land 
for State purposes, we have special 
taxes and capricious assessments. The 
farmer gives up 16 per cent of his in- 
come for taxes, the industrialist, 11 per 
cent. We need more centralization in the 
assessment and collection of taxes. Our 
tax burden is not equally distributed. 

3. Is the tax burden on land equally distribut- 
ed? No, because of variations in assess- 
ments and because of the peculiar 
growth in exempted realty. Of nine 
billions of land values, one and one-half 
billion are exempt from local taxation: 
government property, that owned by 
public service corporations, that used 
by colleges, churches and welfare insti- 
tutions. Exemptions court abuses. All 
exemptions should be abolished. 

4. Is there any way to relieve realty of its 
burden of taxation? Yes, a 4 mill State 
income tax yielding $40,000,000, dis- 
tributed equitably to school districts, 
would relieve the burden of the realty 
tax. 


Mr. Edmonds concluded by pointing out that 
Pennsylvania is an empire of ten million peo- 
ple with rich traditions and tremendous indus- 
trial development, and that she has sufficient 
assets to operate and to do well the things to 
be done. With the right system the State’s 
income could easily run $10,000,000 ahead of 
necessary expenditures and no one would es- 
pecially feel the burden. 


A MAGAZINE OF METHODS AND 
PRACTICAL HELPS 

For thirty-six years, Normal Instructor and 
Primary Plans has been devoted to the inter- 
ests of elementary school teachers. The aim 
of its publishers has been, consistently, to 
furnish the kinds of material that could be 
taken directly for use by inexperienced teach- 
ers, or readily adapted and modified by those 
of longer classroom service. The school teacher 
who does not subscribe to such a magazine, in 
addition to other professional journals, is un- 
necessarily handicapped. We are glad to call 
attention to the fact that Normal Instructor 
and Primary Plans does not conflict in any 
way with the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL, 
but rather coordinates with and splendidly 
supplements it. 


SAFE AND SOUND 
Stop and let the train go by, 
It hardly takes a minute; 
Your car starts off again intact, 
And better still—you’re in it. 
—Boston Transcript 
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CORNELIA S. ADAIR, NEW PRESIDENT 
OF THE N. E. A. 

Cornelia S. Adair, elected president of the 
National Education Association at the Seattle 
Convention, is a classroom teacher in the 
Bainbridge Junior High School, Richmond, 
Virginia. 

Miss Adair is the finest type of classroom 
teacher and is fitted in every respect to head 
the great national organization of educational 
people of the United States. She knows inti- 
mately the work and aims of the N. E. A., 
having served as its treasurer for five con- 
secutive years, as a member of its reorganiza- 
tion committee, as a member of its board of 
directors and more recently as a member of 
its executive committee and its board of trus- 
tees. 

She has capably filled offices in many other 
organizations. She has served as education 
chairman of the National League of Women 
Voters and as president of the National 
League of Teachers Associations. She was a 
delegate in 1925 to the World Federation of 
Education Associations in Edinburgh. 

Miss Adair is a graduate of William and 
Mary College, Virginia. 


GREETINGS FROM MISS ADAIR 


It gives me pleasure to send to the teachers 
of Pennsylvania the greetings and good wishes 
of the teachers of the nation. It is a privilege 
to share with you just pride in belonging to 
America’s great army of a million teachers. 
It is our privilege to be surrounded by the 
freshness of growing children. It is ours to 
know the joy of looking forward into a richer 
and better life for tomorrow. It is ours to be 
associated with the finest men and women our 
nation knows. Not in business nor in any 
other profession are finer men and women to be 
found than grace our schools as executives and 
teachers. The conventions of our state and 
national associations are inspired by great 
ideals of devotion to childhood and service to 
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society. In seeking to have the entire profes- 
sion enlisted and at work on its problems these 
associations are helping to build a better na- 
tion and a better race. Our opportunities in 
professional organization are no less important 
than those in the schools. We enjoy such edu- 
cational advantages as we have because others 
before us worked for them. We can pay our 
debt to our pioneer predecessors only by taking 
up the torch and pressing ahead toward the 
goals that we have set for ourselves through 
our organizations. Let us keep the child in 
our midst and insist that he shall have a fair 
start in life—a homelike schoolhouse, a cur- 
riculum that meets the needs of today and to- 
morrow, and above all a competent and well- 
trained teacher to lead and inspire him to make 
of himself a citizen worthy of this great 
Republic. 





MEETING OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
KINDERGARTEN UNION IN 
NEW HAVEN 


Forty-three delegates from Pennsylvania 
attended the thirty-fourth meeting of the In- 
ternational Kindergarten Union, which was 
held in New Haven, April 25-28. 1,080 dele- 
gates assembled from all over the country. 
On Delegates Day the state groups in colorful 
costumes presented the achievements and also 
the needs of the kindergarten movement in va- 
rious parts of the country. It was especially 
interesting to have a delegate from Russia 
tell of the kindergartens, the playgrounds and 
open air schools which are being established 
in that country for young children. 

The President, Alice Temple, Associate 
Professor of Kindergarten-Primary Education, 
University of Chicago, had prepared a pro- 


gram which dealt with the development of the. 


child from the nursery school through the 
early grades of the elementary school. In- 
deed the development of the child from birth 
was emphasized in the visits to Dr. Gesell’s 
Psycho-Clinic at Yale University. One morn- 
ing was devoted to observing the practical 
experiments in Kindergarten-Primary Unifi- 
cation in the New Haven Public Schools, under 
the supervision of Bessie Lee Gambrill, of 
Yale University. One gained a vivid impres- 
sion of young children acquiring knowledge 
through eager participation in interesting ac- 
tivities. Whether it was a number drill in a 
second grade in competition with the alert 
teacher, or play with live turtles in the nursery 
school, “learning” was always more in evidence 
than “teaching.” 

The privilege of attending such a meeting 
is an incentive to work more earnestly for the 
right education of young children. The value 
of the early years is being stressed by leaders 
in many fields. At the New Haven Conven- 
tion, the discussion of educational theory and 
the observation of practical demonstrations in 
clinie and school illustrated certain principles 
which Bertrand Russell states as postulates 
in education, 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL EM- 
PLOYES’ RETIREMENT BOARD 


In accordance with a resolution adopted May 
17, 1922, the nominating committee appointed 
by the State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion to nominate candidates for the vacancy 
that will be caused by the expiration of the 
term of Lucy W. Glass on January 1, 1928 
met on Saturday, June 18 at 10:00 A. M. The 
Committee was composed of the following, all 
of whom were present except Miss Rupp who 
was detained by illness: 
John A. H. Keith, Chairman 
T. T. Allen, Principal, East Stroudsburg 
State Normal School 

Carl G. Leech, Superintendent, Delaware 
County Schools, Media 

Amanda E. Stout, Assistant Superintendent, 
Reading 

Loyal F. Hall, Elementary Principal, Butler 

Alma Light, Classroom teacher, Lebanon 

Henrietta V. Rupp, Classroom teacher, York 

The Committee made the following nomina- 
tions: 

Lucy W. Glass, Harrisburg 

Mary B. McAndrew, Carbondale 


The Committee instructed the Secretary of 
the Retirement Board to have the ballots pre- 
pared in the usual form and distributed at the 
next County and District Teachers’ Institutes 
with the information that the ballots in order 
to be counted must be received at the office 
of the School Employes’ Retirement Board on 
or before December 31, 1927, and that each 
ballot should contain the name and address of 
the voter.—H. H. Baish, Secretary. 





AN ANNOUNCEMENT 


N. F. EF. A., Toronto, Canada, 
August 12, 1927 


Editor Pennsylvania School Journal: 


While at the convention of the National 
Education Association in Seattle this summer 
I was notified that I had been nominated to 
fill a vacancy on thé School Employes Re- 
tirement Board, the other nominee being the 
present incumbent, Miss Lucy W. Glass of 
Harrisburg. My declination was at once for- 
warded by air mail to Harrisburg but before 
it was received, I understand the ballot had 
gone to press. 

In view of the fact that Miss Glass has 
rendered long and faithful service to the 
teachers of Pennsylvania and has always been 
greatly admired by me for her unselfish devo- 
tion to our cause I would appreciate it very 
much if you would announce through the 
JOURNAL that I am not a candidate in oppo- 
sition to this estimable woman. I would not 
want a single vote in Pennsylvania if it meant 
a loss to Miss Glass. 

Trusting this letter will reach your oflice 
in time for the September JOURNAL, I am 

Very sincerely yours, 
(signed) Mary B. McANDREw, 
Carbondale, Pa, 
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PROPOSED STUDY OF SECONDARY 
AND HIGHER EDUCATION 


JAMES N. RULE 
Deputy Superintendent, Department of Public Instruction 


The Association of College Presidents of 
Pennsylvania and the Department of Public 
Instruction have agreed to undertake a joint 
study of secondary and higher education in 
Pennsylvania with special reference to those 
mutual problems which affect both units of 
our educational system. Early in the formu- 
lation of plans to carry out this project, both 
parties concerned realized the necessity of 
securing the collaboration and assistance of a 
third and disinterested agency to conduct the 
study and, accordingly, invited the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching 
to assume general direction of the development 
and execution of the proposed study. 

The Carnegie Foundation, convinced that 
this project presented an unusual opportunity 
to study on a State-wide laboratory basis the 
mutual problems of secondary and higher edu- 
cation and to make a contribution of nation- 
wide value in this field, accepted the invitation 
and appointed W. S. Learned, assistant secre- 
tary of the Foundation, to direct the study. 
Doctor Learned presented for discussion an 
outline of the proposed study at the spring 
meeting of the Association of College Presi- 
dents held at Washington and Jefferson Col- 
lege, Washington, Pennsylvania, and also at 
a meeting in Harrisburg, June 16, called by 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction, of 
a group of superintendents, high school prin- 
cipals, professors of education and others in- 
terested in the study from the standpoint of 
the public high school. 

In general the purposes of the study are 
to secure a more uniform program for the 
preparation of “college-minded” youth; to 
knock out, so far as possible, the partitions 
between secondary and higher education; and 
to establish a continuous program of educa- 
tion throughout the secondary and collegiate 
periods. Some of the specific questions upon 
which the study will seek light are: 

1. How, for practical purposes, should the 

term “college-minded” be defined? 

2. How early can such minds be discovered? 

3. When discovered, how should such “col- 

lege-minded” youth be treated? 

Ben Wood of Columbia University will be 
associated with Doctor Learned in the admin- 
istration and supervision of the various tech- 
nical features of the aptitude, intelligence and 
achievement tests. 

The execution of the project will cover a 


be reported from time to time in the pages 
of the Journal as the work progresses. The 
cooperation of college and secondary school- 
men and women throughout the State is ear- 
nestly desired in making a success of this 
monumental undertaking, which promises to go 
to the heart of the many problems touching the 
relations of secondary schools and colleges in 
Pennsylvania. 
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TEACHER ENROLMENT STATISTICS 
1927 SUMMER SESSION APPROVED 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Twenty-four accredited Pennsylvania col- 
leges and universities conducted summer ses- 
sions in 1927. The records in the Teacher 
Bureau indicate that approximately seven per 
cent of the teachers enrolled are applying for 
the initial issue of the Partial Certificate. 
Thirteen per cent of the teachers pursuing 
summer courses are completing additional 
work required for the renewal of the Partial 
Certificate. Eighty per cent of the teachers 
pursuing college summer courses hold certifi- 
cates of standard grade and are completing ad- 
ditional work required for converting their 
standard certificates into permanent forms. A 
number of these teachers are normal school 
graduates who are teaching in high schools 
and are working toward a college degree to 
meet the standard for high school teaching 
which is a college certificate. 

Eight thousand, four hundred six (8,406) 
teachers were enrolled in the Pennsylvania 
colleges and universities. This number repre- 
sents an increase over last year. 

The following is a list of the Pennsylvania 
colleges and universities and the total number 
of teachers enrolled in each during the 1927 
summer session: 
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Name of Bees o 
Institution Bass be 2 
a 
,”  aeerreere a Be: is 
Backyell” <:. 06... —_~ — — 320 
GaTrNegie oe... ie. 0 0 185 185 
Ui. , SINE ss a aa 1 3 25 29 
Re 3 1 143 147 
Elizabethtown ..... 6 53 49 108 
Cea? Sa vs ene, 39 65 200 304 
GOStYEDUTS 2.6 04s. ss 10 23 25 58 
SPORG Stee ccs. oss 5 35 90 130 
SUMAUMEE ous 3 o:<.0'0s 3.2 — — — 320 
Lebanon Valley 0 if 1 8 
Marywood ....:..... 48 1] 509 533 
Muhlenberg ....... 10 20 305 335 
Penna. State ...... 7 164 1,800 2,035 
Penna. State Forest 0 0 qT 7 
Penna., Univ. of*.. — — — 1,165 
Pittsburgh, Univ. of* — — — 1,043 
Seton Tes uve ua, ss 27 20 351 398 
St, “emmewm 2. at 0 0 103 103 
Susquehanna ...... 46 50 183 279 
Villa Maria ....... 0 0 169 169 
Villa Nown. ......6s% 100 »=115 175 390 
Wash. & Jefferson... 21 88 32 141 
Waynesburg ....... 53 64 45 162 
OOS G45 5 b.ceed 405 723 4,480 8,406 


Total number of teachers enrolled in accredit- 
ed Pennsylvania Colleges and Universities 
8,406 


* Analysis of enrolment not available. 
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FRANK PIERREPONT GRAVES 
RECEIVES BUTLER MEDAL 


Frank Pierrepont Graves, President of the 
University of the State of New York and 
State Commissioner of Education, was award- 
ed the Butler Medal on June 1 for conspicuous 
attainments in educational theory and admin- 
istration. 

In the report of the committee of educators 
charged with the responsibility of making a 
recommendation for the award, it is recited 
that “Commissioner Graves has evidenced the 
attitude of a real student and has made dis- 
tinctive contributions to education in the ten 
books he has written. In his present post 
each problem has been approached in a schol- 
arly manner. He has been instrumental in 
having enacted basic state legislation for the 
better support of the public schools of the 
state. 
ment of Education in an unusually competent 
manner, having due regard not only for tech- 
nical efficiency, but for the highest professional 
considerations.” 

The Butler Medal is awarded to the edu- 
eator who has during the year preceding 
shown the most competence in philosophy or 
in educational theory, practice, or administra- 
tion. It is not, however, awarded every year, 
but only when special merit has been shown. 

Doctor Graves was formerly Dean at the 
University of Pennsylvania. 





A MAP OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Since copies of the State Forest Map of 
Pennsylvania are no longer available from 
the Department of Public Instruction, super- 
intendents, principals and teachers will be 
interested to know that they can be obtained 
from the Matthews-Northrup Works, Buffalo, 
New York, at the special rate of twenty-five 
cents each. 

This map shows the State highways, rail- 
roads and canals; State parks, game preserves, 
public camp grounds, resources, State Norma! 
Schools, county and township boundaries, im- 
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portant frontier forts, ete. This information 
is all of great service in rural and urban 
schools. 


SECRETARIES OF SCHOOL BOARDS 

To induce every one of our 2,585 school 
boards to subscribe for the PENNSYLVANIA 
ScHOOL JOURNAL for each member, the Execu- 
tive Council has authorized a club rate of 
$1.00 for each member for the ten regular 
monthly numbers of the Journal. If secre- 
taries can send us 14,000 such orders, a new 
day will dawn for education in Pennsylvania. 
Who can estimate the benefit to our 2,000,000 
school boys and girls if all school directors 
would read regularly the PENNSYLVANIA 
ScHOOL JOURNAL. If they read only the eight- 
page official section of the Department of 
Public Instruction, the gain would be mag- 
nificent, but if they should read the entire 
Journal each month and thus get a cross sec- 
tion of all the important educational move- 
ments in the various parts of this princely 
domain, the gains would be simply incalculable. 

If the responses are sufficient, the names of 
all subscribing school directors will be printed 
in the proposed Public School Directory. 

Orders should be sent to 400 N. Third St., 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


CONSTITUTION WEEK 
September 11-17, 1927 

September 17, 1927 will mark the 140th 
Anniversary of the completion and signing of 
the Constitution of the United States, and the 
week, September 11-17, will be observed as 
“Know the Constitution Week.” 

Thirty-nine states now require that the 
Constitution of the United States be studied in 
the schools, and in those states where no form- 
al requirement exists there is an emphatic 
increase in the attention given to such study. 

An outline of topics suitable for programs 
during Constitution Week is furnished by the 
Constitution Anniversary Association, 28 East 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. That Associa- 
tion will furnish the Bulletins mentioned be- 
low on request. 

The Constitution— 

Its Transforming Influence—Bulletin No. 


8 
The Type of Men Who Wrote It—Bulletin 
No. 12 


The Purpose—Bulletin No. 9 

The Plan of the Constitution 

Its Novel Features 

The Form of Government it Provided 

Sublime Incidents in Its Forming 

Facts that Should Be Made Clear—Bul- 
letin No. 14 


RENASCENCE 
The Constitution does not perpetuate itself. 
It must be rethought and reconstructed by 
each person before it becomes a living thing.— 
John A. H. Keith. 
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FALL ARBOR AND BIRD DAY 

Governor Fisher has proclaimed Friday, 
October 21, as Fall Arbor and Bird Day for 
1927. Throughout the State, school children 
and their teachers will observe this important 
day by carrying out the continuous plan of 
planting trees on barren hillsides, on vacant 
land, on school grounds and along highways. 

A suggestive program of appropriate exer- 
cises will appear in the October issue of the 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL. 





PRIZES AND SCHOLARSHIPS 

Atwater Kent Foundation “Audition” Contest 

The Atwater Kent Foundation is conduct- 
ing a nation-wide “Audition” Contest. The 
winners in each state, man and woman, will 
compete in the five district contests and the 
winners in the five districts will compete for 
the national honors and prizes. The contest- 
ants must not be over 25 years old; must 
never have been associated with a professional 
theatrical or operatic company; must never 
have been paid principals in any concert held 
outside their own states; must declare an in- 
tention to follow a musical career and must 
be free from theatrical or musical contracts. 

This limitation permits choir ‘singers to 
enter the auditions, even though they may have 
received financial compensation for singing in 
churches. Other groups from which entries 
are anticipated are students in music schools 
and locally prominent singers in high schools 
and colleges. 

Those interested should address the Atwater 
Kent Foundation, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Contest on Excellences and Errors in Teaching 

Joseph E. Avent, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, Tennessee, offers a prize of $1,000 
to that person—teacher, student or education- 
al worker—who shall make for him the largest 
list of excellences and errors in teaching and 
in managing schools on the part of teachers. 
Any one interested in this prize of $1,000 may 
secure the conditions of the contest by writ- 
ing Dr. Avent at the University of Tennessee. 


HONORARY DEGREES 


In June colleges send forth hundreds of 
gowned and diplomaed youngsters to grapple 
with the world and prove their mettle. In 
much smaller numbers they call in those who 
have evidenced to the world a fine spirit and 
energy in accomplishment and confer upon 
this smaller group honorary degrees. 

This year the following colleges and uni- 
versities granted citizens honorary degrees: 
Boston University, Boston— 

John G. Bowman, chancellor of the Uni- 

versity of Pittsburgh, LL.D. 
Bucknell University, Lewisburg— 
Ralph D. Hetzell, president of Pennsylvania 
State College, LL.D. 

Alvin Monroe Weaver, superintendent of 

public schools, Williamsport, D.Ped. 
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Dickinson College, Carlisle— 
Mrs. Mabel Walker Willebrandt, assistant 
United States Attorney General, LL.D. 
Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster— 
Governor John S. Fisher, LL.D. 
Thomas M. Balliet of New York City, LL.D. 
Lafayette College, Easton — 

William M. Jardine, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, LL.D. 

Bishop James H. Darlington of Harrisburg 
Diocese of the Episcopal Church, LL.D. 

Joseph S. Illick of the Department of Forest 
and Waters, Harrisburg, D.Sc. 

Susquehanna University,- Selinsgrove— 

Lieutenant Governor James, LL.D. 

John Clarence Funk of the State Depart- 
ment of Health, D.Sc. 

Ursinus College, Collegeville— 

Dr. Chevalier Jackson, head of the broncho- 
scopic clinic at Jefferson Hospital, Phil- 
adelphia, LL.D. 

Villanova College, Villanova— 

W. W. Atterbury, president of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, LL.D. 

Washington and Jefferson College, Washing- 
ton, Pa— 

James N. Rule, deputy superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Harrisburg, D.Sc. 

Westminster College, New Wilmington— 

Governor John S. Fisher, LL.D. 

















JOHN HARRIS HIGH SCHOOL 
DEBATERS 

The John Harris High School debate teams, 
Harrisburg, won unanimously in two debates 
with the Central High School, Washington, 
D. C. last spring. One debate was held at 
Harrisburg and one at Washington. The 
decisions totaled 6-0. 

The John Harris High School debate teams 
are developed from two clubs, the “Senior 
Debating Society” which generally furnishes 
the varsity teams and the “Forum Club,” a 
junior club. 

The teams are shown in the picture above: 
Lower row, left to right—Mabel Albright, 
Myrtle Stokes, Mildred Longanecker; Upper 
row, left to right—Lawrence W. Phipps, as- 
sistant coach; Mary Gross, Catherine Packer, 
Louise Sparrow, John Rolla Miller, head coach. 
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Directory Pennsylvania State Education 
Association 


400 North Third Street, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


1926-1927 





President, George D. Robb, High School Building, Altoona English, Christian Martin, Lancast 
First Vice-President, Charles Ek. Dickey, 595 Union Trust Mathematics, J. Seth Grove, Shippensburg 
Building, Pittsburgh Science, C. A. Gorgas, Pi ittsburgh 
Second Vice-President, Clyde H. Garwood, 121 Chestnut Social Studies (Pennsylvania Council for the Social 
Street, Harrisburg Studies), William Muthard, Coatesville 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, John A. H. Keith, Penns inia ho] Athletic Association, 
( iries ~ 





Harrisburg 


OFFICERS OF THE Hoe CUTIVE COUNCIL AND Higher Education: 
HEADQUARTERS STAFF College and University, ( M. MecConn, Bethlehem 


(Elected by the Executive Council) ( os re Teachers of Education, F. G. Davis, Lewis- 
Treasurer, Walter L,. Philips, West Chester p e: 22 1 mer " "es Pestnian A ’ Willi 
Assistant Treasurer of Permanent Fund, John R. Hel TD 7 lis K a i SSRIS, ASSOCIA ON, ham 

wig, Allentown D. Landis, Kutztown 
Editor Emeritus, John Piersol McCaske ys Lancaster Vocati 
Executive Secretary and Editor, J. Herbert Kelley, Har : Le ; ; 
risburg Agri lture, Charles D. Carey, West Lampeter 
( Stayer, Lancaster 





Research Secretary, C. Ever 3 : 

Assistant Editor, Rachel S. T urner, Harrisburg Home E Conomics, Tu M. iS artman, Mansfield 

Secretary, Margaret EK. Hassler, at Industrial Arts, William E. Brunton, Lancaster 

Assistant to Research Secretary, Melzer, Har 
risburg 


Myers, Harrisburg ntinuation, Lloyd |} 
1 





Presidents f Round Tables: 


Presidents of Departments: bridge 
: m ; ‘ducationa nd Vocational Guidance sas > Pa 
Art, Besse M. Wentzel, Wilkes-Barre Educa oe Vocational Guidance, Adessa F, Kist 
County Superintendence, J, Andrew Mor: Cowanda sa wad ! . Spc, en oe 
District Superintendence, ( ‘harles R. Foster, Indiana a, vensn scucall i. W. Castle, Harrisburg 
. < -alth lucation Gress, SRR 
Graded School, A. J. Enos, New Salem . —~ —— a 2 * e .. caster 
° * 1 ‘ . Abdrary, tieien 4 Auth, thanoy ity 
High School, R. B. Taylor, Norristown rar} ! 
Modern Language, Emma G. Kunze, Philadelphia 


Higher Education, Grover H. Alderman, Pittsburgh 





aa lonnsv] cs Scania’ ' ae 4 “ENA Oba + ss 

Kindergarten Primary, Mrs. Jessie B. Dotterer, Filkins Pen 1 é f> 1 : 1 of Geography Teachers, FE. W 
' ; ; y shlar 
Park . ; “gg ; - ' 

Music, William R. Stonesifer, Steelton Pent aytva 1 “< > 1 Press Association, Clyde F. Lytle, 
Rural School, Lee L. Driver, Harrisburg ps ¢ ‘. na) 7 ‘ itztown os 
Supervising Principals, Charles W. Potter, Montgomery Yt me Serene sentra vy, Lancaster 
Vocational Education and Practical Arts, Anthony M Visual n, Herbert G "Mansfield 


> “roe *ittsbureg Pe . vere A 
Goldberger, Pittsburgh TRUSTEES OF THE PERMANENT FUND 


Presidents of Sections: (Elected by the Executive Council) 


High School i W. Dodd Oh ny alee 
Classieal, J. H. Super, Wilkes-Barre Beulah A. Fenimore, Philadelphia 
Commercial, A. J, Eby, Harrisburg George L. Omwake, Collegeville 


Fay 


Council on Educational Method, Samuel Fausold, Am- 


ate! 
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TRUSTEES OF PERMANENT HEADQUARTERS 
(Created by the Executive Council) 
President, George D, Robb, Altoona 
First Vice-President, Charles E. Dickey, Pittsburgh 
Chairman, Trustees of the Permanent Fund, H. W. Dodd, 
Allentown 
COMMISSION ON PROFESSIONAL ETHICS 
(Authorised by Code of Ethics) 
Geo. Gailey Chambers, Chairman, Philadelphia 
Josephine F. Grainger, Allentown 
Florence M. ‘Teagarden, Pittsburgh 
George Wheeler, Philadelphia 
George D. Robb, ex officio, 1927 
COMMITTEES 
Junior High School Curriculum and College Entrance 
Requirements: 
(Appointed by the President of the Association) 
H. R. Vanderslice, Chairman, Woodlawn 
William O. Allen, Easton 
William W. Evans, Bloomsburg 
Charles R. Foster, Indiana 
Kzra Lehman, Shippensburg 
George McClelland, Philadelphia 
James N. Rule, Harrisburg 
Legislative: 
(Elected by the House of Delegates) 
Term expires Dec. 31, 1927 
John Adams, Pittsburgh 
Will Grant Chambers, State Colleg: 
John A, Hi. Keith, Harrisburg 
Reuben ‘TT. Shaw, Philadelphia 
J. W. Sweeney, St. Marys 
Term expires Dec. 31, 1928 
Charles S. Davis, Chairman, Steelton 
John S$. Carroll, Uniontown 
John C. Diehl, Erie 
Iucy W. Glass, Harrisburg 
Jessie Gray, Philadelphia 
Carmon Ross, Doylestown 
National Home for Old ‘Teachers: 
(Appointed by the President of the Association) 
Charles S. Davis, Steelton 
Grace Noble Lacock, Pittsburgh 
Grace Swan, Pittsburgh 
Holman White, Philadelphia 
Resolutions 
(Elected by the House of Delegates) 
Term expires Dec. 31, 1927 
Charles ‘R. Foster, Chairman, Indiana 
Floyd Atwell, Beaver Falls 
Agnes C. Call, Chester 
D. B, Kraybill, Republic 
Mrs. Mary McDonough, Scranton 
ferm expires Dec. 31, 1928 
M. S. Bentz, Ebensburg 
J. F. Derr, Tamaqua 
C, H. Gordinier, Millersville 
L. F. Hess, Bethlehem 
W. M. Peirce, Ridgway 
Holman White, Philadelphia 
Retirement Allowances 
(Appointed by the President of the Association) 
Oliver P. Cornman, Chairman, Philadelphia 
John W, Anthony, Pittsburgh 
Emma K. Bossert, Phoenixville 
Charles S. Davis, Steelton 
Cheesman A. Herrick, Philadelphia 
Laura Hoffman, Milton 
Daisy B. Keim, Reading 
John A. H. Keith, Harrisburg 
Robert E. Laramy, Altoona 
\. B, Wallize, Harrisburg 


N. C. Schaeffer, Memorial 
(Appointed by the President of the Association) 
George D. Robb, President, Altoona 
Charles E. Dickey, First Vice-President, Pittsburgh 
H. W. Dodd, Chairman, Trustees of the Permanent 
Fund, Allentown 


School Directors’ Association, Cooperation with 
(Authorized by the House of Delegates) 
(Appointed by the President of the Association) 
George Gailey Chambers, Philadelphia 
Charles S. Davis, Steelton 
Albert I 


Rowland, Elkins Park 
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Tenure, Problem of 
(Appownted by the President of the Association) 
Albert L. Rowland, Chairman, Elkins Park 
Katherine Foulke, Pittsburgh 
Clyde H. Garwood, Harrisburg 
Hannah Kieffer, Shippensburg 
Lloyd F. Rumbaugh, Mt. Pleasant 
Zitela Wertz, Altoona 
CONVENTION DISTRICTS 
1. Central 
President, W. M. Peirce, Ridgway 
_ Secretary, C. M. Sullivan, Lock Haven 
2. Eastern 
President, Joseph F. Noonan, Mahanoy City 
Secretary, H, H. Wentz, Allentown 
3. Northeastern 
President, Rhys Powell, Scranton 
Vice-President, A. P. Diffenderfer, Nanticoke 
4. Northwestern 
President, I. H. Russell, North East 
Secretary, Fay Daley, Erie 
5. Southern 
President, J. I. Finafrock, Chambersburg 
Secretary, S. A, Johnston, Highspire 
6. Southeastern 
President, Holman White, Philadelphia 
Secretary, Walter Lefferts, Philadelphia 
7. Western 
President, C. C, 
Secretary, F. W. 


Kelso, Swissvale 
Shockley, Pittsburgh 


TREASURER’S REPORT 
From December 15, 1926 to June 30, 1927 


Receipts 
I. Membership Dues: 
Annual Membership ........ $14,794 00 
Life Membership . - wa hoe 40 00 


- $14,834 00 
Il. State Appropriation: 
To distributing the “Journal’’ to Sec- 
retaries of School Boards for the 
period December 1, 1926 to May 31, 
BOE A, Fb Rie Keele 8 sis. ace wit meets wae ET 2,600 00 
lif. Advertising: 


Regular numbers of ‘‘Journal’’ $18,629 61 
1925 New School Blidgs. No. 


Ok NER. 5 veh w ache ean 201 17 
1926 New School Bldgs. No. 

OC SRE fo vedas ceweres 3,667 80 
1927 Pennsylvania Hduca 

tional Review bel ahe iatan ee 20 00 
Harrisburg Convention Pro- 

ge | Ber errr eer rrr 1,998 50 

— 24,516 98 
IV. Subscriptions to Journal: 

CN I Wiedcwaswebocsix $246 0Q 

Se re re 85 50 

New Schoo! Buildings num 

GE) as swa Keone e hes 7 00 
—_——— . 338 50 
V. Interest: 

ee ee a ra Ere ane 389 32 
VI. Rent: 

Second and third floor apartments .. 600 00 
VII. Sale of Research Test Material...... 3,006 41 
VIII. Harrisburg Convention: 

Commercial Exhibit Space : 500 00 
IX, Miscellaneous: 

Addressing envelopes and 

supplying mailing lists.... $227 27 

Bound Volumes of ‘Journal’ 17 50 

Extra copies of “Journal” 5 00 

Junking old paper and maga- 

cE ES OO EEE 2 80 
Office supplies sold A anil 2 30 
For 150 copies of Research 

Bulletin, “A Study of the 

Adequacy and Effectiveness 

of the Pa. School Employes’ 

Retirement System,” by the 

MME eo ilneaeancsaccacde 54 75 
Postage on Edcl. Press Asso 

CIREIOR WOE .cccace. : 1 28 
Refund on Insurance . ‘ 24 20 
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Sale of cuts 
Sale of Research Bulletin “A 
Study of the Adequacy and 


Effectiveness of the Pa. 
School Employes’ Retire- 
pT a 19 
Typing article ......¢:. oan 2 
Expenditures 


I, General Control: 
Traveling Expenses: 
Executive Council..$910 72 
Executive Secretary. 487 42 
Research Secretary. f 

Assistant Editor 





Freight, and 
Gas 
Heat 
SUmiOr BAPVIOR oc ds dc ccveccs 177 
Light and Power ..... 35 
Postage 
Printing 
Research 

(Tests, ete.) .. oe ea 6 2,936 
Supplies (office and addresso 

graph) . Lochs rath art 400 
Telephone and Telegraph 109 
WOE dsecan eles 5 


express drayage 4 


and Stationery . 270 
Service Supplies 


II. Personal Service: 
Salaries: 
Executive 
Research Secretary 2,708 
Assistant Editor 
Secretary ..... ‘ 970 
Assistant to ; 
retary 
Stenographer 
Stenographer 
Addressograph Clerk 
Mailing List Clerk 580 
TrehsGrer ...cecces $50 
Extra Clerical Help 22¢ 


Secretary $i 74 


450 


710 


III, Association Activities: 
1. “Pennsylvania 
School Jour- 
nal” and mail- 
ing (6 months) $19,349 
Half-tone cuts 
and photo- 
graphs . 
1926 New School 
Buildings Num- 
ber 
1925 New School 
Buildings Num- 
ber vr 123 09 
—- $24,312 
. Printing Research Bulletin 
“A Study of the Ade- 
quacy and Effectiveness 
of the Pa. School En 
ployes’ Retirement 
CE: ev teles cvdsencep ces , 736 
. Convention Districts: 
Northeastern $422 81 
Southeastern 1,000 00 
Southern 766 59 
Western 142 89 


to 


~ 


. State Meetings: 
Harrisburg : 
. National Meetings: 
Dallas 5 ae 
Seattle 


on 


$261 08 
= Siar taka 7,875 00 
——_—_-——_——- ~ 136 
. Conference of Convention 

District Presidents .. 111 
. Committees: 
Commission on 

Professional 

Ethics .. $12 50 
Retirement Al- 

lowances ald 28 26 
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SCHOOL JOURNAL 31 . 
4 
Jr. H 5 and 
College En- : 
trance Require- ; 
ments $ 7 00 } 
Legislative . 145 13 ra 
Necrolog 10 OO H 
Permanent Head + 
quarters .. es 42 29 
Res rch (De i 
partmental) . 153 96 
$729 13 ¥ 
: - $40,762 50 
{V. To Capital Outlay: 
General Maintenance $63 60 | 
Additional Headquarters: owe 
Part purchase ' ; 
ee a ae oe $16,000 00 
Arcl ct’s Pre- 
minary Stud- 
O cemes an 100 0 
\ = I 
I Y Y 
I ira x ‘ 
Ir t + 
M ’ 
R g 
i) ‘ if 
Archit tural y 
S Re 
i% 
648 4 
- A 
16.7 
Vv. Miscellaneous 
\ oe = 
J ‘ Star R 
Da . $24 0 
2 ly rer A 
r ul 
re ( Cu 
I n so 7) 
surer Pe : 
Fu i t ‘’ 
( Dd , GO ? | 
- 4 
( on 
rt w cadounvs lid <& 
( n ecl I ’ 
c 18 } ' : 
‘ io ; 
ge ¢ turned 
Fund ) 87 17 
DD ~ ott I I i ) : 
Press A 
Ar $5 00 
H bur ( 
t f Co é 12 50 
r Ed a yn 
4 tior 0 Of 
Bur 
Ass 0 09 
67 ) 
I Prote n Apparat $ ) 
Ir ce : 
WwW n ss $ 4 99 ‘A 
j 
ire | f } 
iy si at 
Ss € ‘oO 
111 74 
Refu on membership dues 1 50 
Refund on subscription 1 75 
tepairs on office equipment 15 00 
Taxes on Permanent Head 
1u ee ees oe ere ee 70 44 y 
in ip Gift Link for 
Watchchain : 
; 
fotal Expenditures . 
Balance in Treasury, December 14, 1926 $39,273 35 } 
teceipts December 15, 1926-June 30, 1927 47,146 41 
’ ; 
$86,419 76 
KE xpend res December 15 1926-June 30 ; 
ere ro CERT eee Tor 79,368 37 : 
B 1 J isury, June 30, 192 $7,051 39 
Respectfully submitted, 
WALTER L. PHILIPS, Treasurer f ' 
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Toronto Convention of the World Federatiogof E 


The Toronto Convention of the World Federation of Education Associations, August 7-12, 
1927 surpassed all expectations in attendance, spirit, program and accomplishments. Over 
7,500 enrolled, of whom 5,000 were teachers outside of Toronto. The attendance at the pageant, 
the Heart of the World, and the concert by the Canadian National Exhibition chorus in the 
coliseum exceeded 10,000. The full quota of 150 delegates from the thirty-two associations 
which are members of the W. F. E. A. werein attendance at the delegate assembly and 
participated in the adoption of the charter and the resolutions. 

When Moises Saenz, assistant secretary of Mexico, told of the establishment of 3,500 one 
teacher schools there the past three years to reluce Mexico’s illiteracy of 63 per cent and 
spoke of the little country school house as a laboratory in the art of living, when Dr. P. W. 
Kuo, Nanking, China stated that China’s hope of reducing her 80 per cent of illiteracy 
among her 400,000,000 people lay in the W. F. E. A., one realized that a world outlook is 
not inconsistent with local patriotism, that one does not have to be disloyal to his family to 
be square with his neighbors. 

The “Menders of the World” differed sharply on many matters of policy and procedure, 
even on the connotation of terms common to us, but President Augustus O. Thomas, State 
Superintendent of Maine’s schools, piloted all factions skillfully among the shoals of misunder- 
standing to the final meeting, virtually a love feast, when he was re-elected president without 
opposition. The two members of the board of directors from the United States are Walter 
R. Siders, Pocatello, Idaho, re-elccied, and Anne Woodward, Boston, Mass. An invitation for 
the 1929 biennial meeting was extended by Geneva and was seconded by seven nations. 

Raphael Herman of Washington, I). C., donor of the $25,000 award for an educational 
plan calculated to produce world friendship and justice, delivered an inspiring address on 
Internationalism and World Peace through Education. Five committees reported on the Her- 
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atiogof Education Associations (One Small Group) 


man-Jordan plan: Education for Peace, the Teaching of History, Training Youth in World 
Amity, Military Training and Military Preparedness, Methods of Settling International 
Disputes without Resort to War. 

NOTES FROM ONE WHO WAS THERE 

The Hon. and Rev. Canon Cody gave the keynote of the N. F. E. A. in an address at 
vesper services, Sunday, August 7, 1927. 

The great movements that were taking place before the World War were the growth of 
Europe, the growth of democracy as a form of government, the industrial revolution and 
various religious movements. Along with these movements came the growth of nationalism 
which developed into the ideal of internationalism. The Hague Tribunal, the League of Na- 
tions and the World Court are evidences of the great movement of internationalism. The 
clash of races and white race domination, back of which was material self-interest, and the 
growth of Mohammedanism have challenged the world. The rebellion of youth, that vague 
feeling of youth in its manifestations, indicates that youth is alive. The modern factory 
system is being applied in the East in exploitation of childhood. Africa is being opened to 
white immigrants, so that the course of immigrants from Europe may be changed. 


The Ideal of Internationalism 

Internationalism must be based upon a true and rational nationalism. Each nation and 
each language has a contribution for the world. A strong patriotism is bound with the 
thoughts that go to the throne of God. Elevate the ideals of a nation and a contribution 
is made for a rational internationalism. Internationalism is a safe-guard to nationalism. To 
support it the elements: God, love, brotherliness must be sought and worked for. These 
will come through education and religion. It will constitute,a super-nationalism bred of a 
better understanding among the people.—Landis Tanger, Reading, Pa. 
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Local Branches of the Pennsylvania State 


Education Association 
1926-27 


No. of Per cent 
Members Teachers 


Adams County 


COW BOMITES obs 036.6 0 bear Gs rd B6 Kd ves 236 190 
Pres. Warren K. Enck, Biglerville 
Sec. Myrna Raffensperger, Arendts- 
ville 


Allegheny County 
County Institute ...... ; ae -. 2443 199 


Pres. U. G. Palmer, Verona 
Sec. Adaline Welch, Ingram 


BOOTS »ctévesuned ju diabae ke é ois 64 100 
Pres. J. Freeman Guy, Bellevue 
Sec Mary E. Graham, Bellevue 

DPREGOER 6 Sick Ge PERO Ce be Pee’ tebe 113 190 
Pres. George W. Gilmore, Braddock 
Sec. Ella Clarke, Braddock 

Se | ee a eee ee ee ae ‘ : 72 100 
Pres. Norman L. Glasser, Carnegie 
Sec Robt. S. Doyle, Carnegie 

CTL AUGER 4 cd See Oe eee shee wks eens 120 190 
Pres. M. Elizabeth Matthews, Clairton 
Sec. Lucy E. Kuehnert, Clairton 

LAPTG 3... vo olen a Kae ee Ole eee 82 100 


Pres. Ralph Radcliffe, Dormont 
Sec Ella McKnight, Dormont 

DMGROERG cose nak eu CORRS CCAS tan tees . 139 100 
Pres. Roma P. Hineman, Duquesne 
Sec. Edith M. Furlong, Duquesne 

FIOMOSCONS wa vcvsdesdscvenesessecces : 129 1006 
Pres. E. Lester Fix, Munhall 
sec. Helen M. Coon, Pittsburgh 

MICH OOMOTt cc cc cc eccccerdbccecees 324 100 
Pres. J. B. Richey, McKeesport 
Sec Maud Woods, McKeesport 


RGTO0G. TROGMD oc v-cdncsdowesiwesvsioegens 79 109 
Pres. T. K. Johnston, McKees Rocks 
Sec. Florence McGlaufiin, McKees 
Rocks 
PIFUNNGT «3 baa s ce F . 47 bao 
Pres, Charles R. Stone, Munhall 
PICtSDUre © saves 2900 100 


Pres. Fred Leroy Homer, Pittsburgh 
Sec Adeline Van Kirk, Pittsburgh 

it PPV yee eee te 52 L100 
Pres. C. L. Wilson, Rankin 


|) re a re 83 199 
Pres. Merle A. Coulter, Swissvale 
Sec Lenora Melcher, Wilkinsburg 

TFAPORtOM 2... ccccscseecsccsesesceve 61 100 


Pres. A. D. Endsley, Tarentum 
Sec. Hazel Hykes, Tarentum 
WHIRINOEEE occ cast inert eroeeceseeeeve 182 199 
Pres. Howard M. Harper, Wilkinsburg 
See. Mary S. Fornwalt, Wilkinsburg 


Armstrong County 


County Institute .......-ceceescvecccens 480 100 
Pres. J. L. Hazlett, Kittanning 
Sec Margaret B. Shubert, Ford City 

Ford City ..ccccecce debra wates ke 4b We 42 100 
Pres. R. D. Welch, Ford City 
Sec. Margaret Schubert, Ford City 

Kittanning .....cccccccccsccvsereececes 62 100 
Pres, H. J. Becker, Kittanning 
Sec. Joanna Heckman, Kittanning 


Beaver County 


County Institute ...... cece eee ereeennes 483 190 
Pres. David C. Locke, Beaver 
Sec. E. D. Davidson, Beaver 


% 100 per cent enrolment in the National Educa- 
tion Association. 


No. 


RCO OP Pe eee ere a 
Pres. Samuel Fausold, Ambridge 
Sec. Esther L. Baeuerlein, Ambridge 
ga AA en er een SOE PAE 
Pres. Floyd Atwell, Beaver Falls 
Sec. Elizabeth Barton, Beaver Falls 
lt |. REN rer Se Pa Sree ee 
Pres. Paul Hamilton, New Brighton 
Sec. Ida Stafford, New Brighton 
epider 
Pres. Robert P. Barner, Rochester 
Sec. Lillian Russell, Rochester 
RO ib ip ar Oe h Oe ae SERRA ERAS 
Pres. Mrs. Olive B. Tschippert, Wood- 
lawn 
Sec. Esther K, Dewhirst, Woodlawn 


Bedford County 


CPE EINE ns Fae bacadasveemcara aaa 
Pres. Lloyd H. Hinkle, Bedford 
Sec. H. H. Brumbaugh, Defiance 


Berks County 
County Institute ........... 
Pres. C, E. Cole, Temple 
Sec. C. A. Unger, Intervilla 
*Muhlenberg Township ..............-. 
Pres. Charles 8. Crumbling, Reading 
Sec. Thomas B. Bordner, Wernersville 
OGG») 5 S05 setae Mas oe eae is AOR Ae swe 
Pres. Walter S. Frees, Reading 
Sec. Margaret Wagner, Reading 


Blair County 


ey ee eee ne ee 
Pres, T. S. Davis, Hollidaysburg 
Sec. Blanche M. Buoymaster, Holli- 
daysburg 
RNOOME 05a cae eA bbe 
Pres. Jennie Brennecke, Altoona 
Sec. Zella K. Mortimer, Altoona 
PO cc gk od wy ho éae secu 
Pres. C. V. Erdly, Hollidaysburg 
Sec. Hazel G. Krouse, Eldorado 
ican, ME ret te Fee 
Pres. Chas. S. Kniss, Juniata 
Sec. Inez V. Hagerty, Juniata 
Pliegen DOWMMG ods ocikcéccencucs 
Pres. M. A. Dively, Altoona 
Sec. Margaret C. Weight, Altoona 
ce eee ere eee ree ee 
Pres. Mary M. Burley, Tyrone 
Sec. Mary E. Albright, Tyrone 


Bradford County 


a ee | a a 
Pres. Norman E. Aten, Camptown 
Sec. Alice M. Hollister, Towanda 

nk OE OP CEL TO ee CPE OST Ree 
Pres. E. E. Hinman, Athens 
Sec. Angie E. Heverly, Sayre 


Bucks County 


COUWE. ROI a's Satin due cie wiatd'eae ee 
Pres. J. H. Hoffman, Doylestown 
Sec. S. M. Smyser, Morrisville 

ee TPE EY CUNT) CCAP Tee 
Pres. H. E. James, Bristol 
Sec. Jane W. Rogers, Bristol 


Butler County 


DOU EE cbt oe ow eic a po eh ecice cs 
Pres. Frances Gerber, Butler 
Sec. Lois Gallagher, Zelienople 
EE (AG wie a eae diethe va Rte oee a Ree esos 
Pres. Jno. A. Gibson, Butler 


of Percent 
Members Teachers 


107 


a 
ial 


144 


702 


90 


63 


391 


149 


100 


106 


lV’) 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 
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No. 


of 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Per cent 


Memvers Teachers 


Cambria County 
County Institute ........ 
Pres. M. S. Bentz, Ebensburg 


Sec. Maude Rowland, Ebensburg 
TERE, COMMON oie cc bck dc sctcedewseees 

Pres. F. B. Snowden, Conemaugh 

Sec. Edwin Constable, Conemaugh 
SEI 66 ch ck Pi abe seer ened wescuces 

Pres. Dale McMaster r, Johnstown 

Sec. Bertha Lowman, Johnstown 


ps Peer ree Tee rere Tee 
Pres. D. G. Seese, Nanty Glo 
Sec. Grace Maley, Nanty-Glo 


Cameron County 


CES DOGO: b Cock seccevinscenvdctses 
Pres. Wm. T. Welsh, Emporium 
Sec. Katherine Orr, Emporium 


Carbon County 


re BEROICM 50 och seeds oe se keboaweus 
Pres. James J. Bevan, Mauch Chunk 
Sec. Elizabeth C. Wills, Lehighton 

Lansford ...... PEC T ET TEER TOT EEE CTC 
Pres. Frank §S., Hartman, Lansford 
Sec. Catherine Redgate, Lansford 

IONE «Belk ie cca arsantwse ss 
Pres. Donald W. Denniston, Palme erton 
Sec. Millie B. Altrichter, Slatington 


Center County 


COMBET TAMCIRULES 666 vein cawerevees 
Pres. F. G. Rogers, Nittany 
Sec. Lewis Lenhart, State College 


Chester County 


ee EEE. nce ccuneabvaweesis es os 
Pres. A. B. Moyer, Downingtown 
Sec. Mrs. S. Agnes Taylor, West 
Chester 
CRC NEEI oS ae ew etimp wk wade odes aleeane 


Pres. William Muthard, Coatesville 


Sec. Isabel Troub, Honeybrook 
er ee ee eee 
Pres. Martin L. Peters, Phoenixville 


Sec. Edgar T. Robinson, Phoenixville 

yp reer rrr eee oe 

Pres, Walter L. Philips, West Chester 

Sec. Margaret EF. Wolfangle, West 
Chester 


Clarion County 


County Institute 
Pres. Frank 
Sec. A. F. 


Chadman, Lamartine 
Reed, East Brady 


Clearfield County 


County Institute a eee ee ee Oe 
Pres. Matthew Durkee, Houtzdale 
Sec. Margaret Hile, Curwensville 


PCTORIROIE “ca Case de vaseidactaeeacwucuses 
Pres. S. F. W. "Morrison, " Clearfield 
Sec. Hazel Elizabeth Brown, Clear- 

field 

BOD nc 662.6 b 6 bb0 0 sh cers thEWoweed® dee 
Pres. C. J. Alderfer, DuBois 


Sec, Cannie R. Miller, DuBois 

I IES ho s0 wipe 0 B00 mae sc edtse 
Pres. Wm. W. Spigelmyer, DuBois 
Sec. Frank S. Attinger, DuBois 


Clinton County 


ee ee ae eee 
Pres. John Reish, Loganton 
Sec. Elizabeth Baird, Lock Haven 
Lock Haven ......seerecscccerseeeees 
Pres. Nelson P. Benson, Lock Haven 
Sec. Rose Hull, Lock Haven 


Columbia County 


County Institute ... 
Pres. George D. 
Sec. 


Derr, Orangeville 


H. Lucille Shaffer, Rohrsburg 


937 


539 


502 


100 


109 


100 


100 


199 


100 


101 


00 


100 


100 


109 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


109 


100 


100 


100 


SCHOC 


Berw 
Pre 


Bloor 


Pre 


Sec. 


Crawfo 
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Per vent 


Members Teachers 


No. of 
i  sasaves Chichi sheueee cena auie 96 
s. M. E. Houck, Berwick 
Kathleen M. Jones, Berwick 
REN: cco kane Cas sae eee eked cee 47 
s. L. P. Sterner, Bloomsburg 
J. H. Shuman, Bloomsburg 


rd County 


COUREY TRMCIEURG 2 onc cece certscconscvccs 360 
Pres. R. S. Winton, Townville 
Sec Anna Mills, Saegertown 
PeROWOVIe  ccevacesecevecs stenesews 97 
Pres. Adelaide Remler, Meadville 
Sec. Anna Mahoney, Meadville 
SOUAENO. £6.40 056 Ce nsaehieheasbacereeeee 50 
Pres. Paul J. Murphy, Titusville 
Sec. Mary R. Flynn, "“itusville 
Cumberland County 
Ce SI ss wo cee ce ne eeweeew ss 361 
Pres talph Jacoby, Carlisle 
See Ethel Waggoner, Carlisle 
Cee bwetwexaena se aemaee 68 
Pres. J. W. Potter, Carlisle 
Sec Kathleen Riley, Carlisle 
Dauphin County 
Clee Te a bss ok 6 Ha he wii ss ‘ s. 40 
Pres. I. D. App, Harrisburg 
Sec F. M. Barrick, Halifax 
gy ey an eee ee eee 463 
Pres. C. H. Garwood, Harrisburg 
Sec Fred C. Burris, Harrisburg 
EPICS div caaeniad wewbacenek sé 34 
Pres. H. W. Graybill, Middletown 
Sec. Clara F. Beck, Middletown 
oe i ee ere ; é j ; 70 
Pres. C. E. Detweiler, Harrisburg 
Sec Nora M. Crouse, Steelton 
Delaware County 
*County Institute . ce Sidteneaee-< 6 
Pres. Carl G. Leec h, Media 
Sec Willis E. Seiders, Media 
Chester cree et eS . ‘ 290 
Pres. A. H " Showal ter “Moore 
Sec. Ruth Sheffield, C Chester 
~* Darby a i sehen gies 3s , int : ; 49 
Pres. J. We allace Saner, Darby 
Sec. Hannah Matthews, Colwyn 
Haverford Township ............ ved 90 
Pres. Jos. W. Huff, Upper Darby 
Sec. Emily H. Hughes, Ardmore 
Radnor Township ore ree eer Tet 71 
Pres. Sydney V Rowland, w ayne 
tl” A RSE em an eet ay 211 
Pres. Wm. C. Sampson, Upper Darby 
Sec. Minnie L. Spickler, Philadelphia 
Department of Public Instruction .... 1% 
Pres, Lee L. Driver, Harrisburg 
Sec. D. E. Crosley, Harrisburg 
Elk County ’ 
CHE ROMGIGUN «nl ees aks database aeeees 186 
Pres. J. W. Sweeney, St. Marys 
Sec. W. B. Terwilliger, DeYoung 
PON co « au eu 6 oes cn dicdacuwehs 41 
Pres. Margaret M. Murphy, Johnson- 
burg 
Sec. tuth Walsh, Johnsonburg 
MORNE | «Sah ae Soe Sie 2 ele Orel d ee eee 42 
Pres. W. M. Peirce, Ridgway 
Sec. Christine Dickinson, Ridgway 
Erie County 
Comedy TaMtwes oo 5 6 écnevavivedndsuesiis P 362 
Pres. I. H. Russell, North East 
Sec. Thos. G. Shallenberger, Water- 
ford 
TN es os ok icmk wake ced sate aw ica ANN ie eal io 52 
Pres. M. J. Blanden, Corry 
Sec. Helen L. Johnson, Corry 
SNe 6 ends enden cecechens Onasch ees © bawae 660 
Pres, F. T. Chamberlain, Erie 
Sec. George O. Moore, Erie 
Fayette County 
Ce SUE “vn cwncdcnec ae eae awean 934 
Pres. John 8S. Carroll, Uniontown 
Sec. Helen N. Carroll, Connellsville 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


98.4 


100 


Oo 


100 


poo 


100 


100 


109 


100 


100 


$2 


100 
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Per cent 


Members Teachers 








100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


109 


100 


190 


100 


100 


190 


100 


100 
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No. of 
Connellsville ..cccccesscssees aoe 110 
Pres. 5S 3. Henry, Connellsville 
Sec. Lulu Carroll, Connellsville 
Dunbar Township imme enh Aan see eS 96 
Pres. R. K. Smith, Leisenring 
Sec. Lyda Morgan, Leisenring 
German "TOWRBRID << coccccviceser twee 129 
Pres. I. N. Riffle, Masontown 
Sec Lloyd Matson, McClellandtown 
Redatone TOWMSRID . oc ccce cs ceewsscseces 132 
Pres. Bernice Minto, Brier Hill 
Sec. Harry D. Ford, Republic 
l'niontown ... : a ‘ te Salhi a 152 
Pres. Milton PD. Proctor, Uniontown 
Sec Ella Lyons, Uniontown 
Forest County 
County Institute ae eee y eT i 63 
Pres. J. B. Southard, Tionesta 
Sec. P. H. Sti East Hickory 
franklin County 
County Institute Peer 296 
Pres. John L. Finafrock, Chambersburg 
Sec Margaret Holden, Dry Run 
Chambersburg =e ey eer ee 93 
Pres. U. L. Gordy, Chambersburg 
Sec Clara Overcash, Chambersburg 
WAFRORROTO 60k «6c cmd bahiee O0%* ae 63 
Pres. J. Clair McCullough, Waynesboro 
Sec Evelyn Ross Wiestling, Waynes 
boro 
Fulton County 
County Institute , 77 
Pres. H. M. Griffith, McConnellsburg 
Sec S. E. Walters, Akersville 
Greene County 
County Institute 6 
Pres. H. D. Freeland, Waynesburg 
Sex Kent Kelle Waynesburg 
Huntingdon County 
County Institute 60 
Pres. James Neideigh, Orbisonia 
Sec Isabel Postlethwaite Mount 
Union 
Huntingdon ‘ or p 13 
Pres. J. Nevin Fouse, Huntingdon 
Se Juniata Heikes, Huntingdon 
Indlana County 
Cmte THA hoc abe cas vecedeccwewsece 565 
Pres. John E. Davis, Clymer 
Sec Mary V. Louden, Indiana 


Indiana ‘ oe Sweee 
Pres. W. R. Anderson, Indiana 


Sec Geraldine Folke, Indiana 
Jefferson County 
County Imatitute ....csesces es oe 
Pres. Wm. H. MelIllhatten, Brookville 


Hughes, 


Sec John H Reynoldsville 
Punxsutawney 
Pres. W 
Sec. Mary J 


Fenton, Punxsutawney 


Juniata County 

ounty Institute ro 
Pres. S. W. McClure, 
Charles Long, 


Sec. East Waterford 


Lackawanna County 
County nstitute 


William A 


Sec Mrs. R. M ton 
Archbald .. ° Teivte 
Pr W. A. Kelly Archbald 


Blakely .. ‘ ‘ os es 
Pres. Bertha Hacker, Peckville 
Sec. Pearl M. Olyphant 
Carbonda e . . e- ore . . ** 
Pres. Harry M. Bender, Carbondale 
McAndrew, Carbondale 


James, 


Sec Mary B 

Dickson City eli Otte ee ae eed 
Pres. George M. Turock, Dickson City 
Sec Vida G. EKdwards, Olyphant 


67 


112 


120 


100 


1049 


109 


109 


100 


109 


99 


109 
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JOURNAL 


September, 


No. of 
Members Teachers 


Sec. Edward J. Devine, Dunmore 


ee | a ee ee ee 
Pres. Gertrude A 









Sec. Kathryn E. 
CONE POCRS cite i ie da ve wae Fe ok Vereen 
Pres. B. T. Harris, Old Forge 
Olyphant ..... cities Rann atte e eres we alg 
Pres. Joseph E. Kelly, Olyphant 
Sec. Mary V. Sullivan, Olyphant 
SOP “sales bos ob a verdes oe eee > 
Pres. Mrs. Mary 8S. McDonough, Scran 
ton 
Sec. Gwen Powell, Scranton 
Taylor Teese ete en ei mee toeweas ded hex 
Pres. M. J. Lloyd, Taylor 
See Kate Olmstead, Taylor 
TO SE x Nice ches S be bbe eee b Pistadacin 
Pres. Andrew Nicholls, Throop 
Sec. Irene Murphy, Olyphant 
Winton Borough eee eee FolG\a oe ane 
Pres. James L. McCloskey, Jessup 


Lancaster County 


County Institute 


Pres. George A. Smith, Quarryville 
Sec Elizabeth R. Martin, Lancaster 
COMIRII, chou dwk 6a Ee hsades oiled 
Pres. Paul E. Witmeyer, Columbia 

Sec Annie B. Hershey, Columbia 


Lancaster a 
Pres. B. W 
Sec. H. E 


Fenstermacher, Lancaster 


Lawrence County 


County Institute 
Pres. C. B. Book 


Castle 


New 


Sec Grace M teed, Edinburg 
*Ellwood City be eS Ee ek . 
Pres. Earl Davis, Ellwood City 
sec. Ethel K Henderson, Ellwood 
City 
New Castle ..... 


Pres. Mary Van Divort, 
Sec. Nannie Mitcheltree, New 


Lebanon County 


County Enmtitute. ccs cicccesi's 
Pres. C. G. Dotter, Annville 
Sec. Lydia M. Sherk, Palmyra 

Lebanon 


Pres. (¢ 


‘.. A. Boyer, Lebanon 
Sec. Minnie E. Pott, Lebanon 


Lehigh County 


County Institute 


Pres. Mervin J. Wertman, Allentown 
Sec. Hobart A. Farber, Allentown 
Allentown 


Wentz, Allentown 
Heberling, Allentown 


Herbert H 
Mabel M 


Pres. 
Sec. 
Luzerne County 


ae ee) I ee eee 
Pres. A. P. Cope, Wilkes-Barre 


Sec. William G. Jenkins, Edwards- 
ville 

Dn, ME ee Te Pe er ee te eee 
Pres. F. Herman Fritz, Ashley 
Sec Alice M. Hughes, Ashley 

EEGRs VOMIT. in e'had wen vcs aeceeesweee 
Pres. Joseph B. Gabrio, Hazleton 
Sec. Louisa Davis, Drifton 


Hazleton , 
Pres. A. D. 
Sec. H. 

Kingston 
Pres. ©. 3 
gee, in W. 

¥ Nanticoke 


Thomas, Hazleton 
I’, Grebey, Hazleton 


Hanyen, Kingston 


Krieger, Kingston 
Pres. A. P. Diffendafer, 
Sec. John Davis, 

Newport Township 
Pres. H. U. 
Sec 


Nanticoke 
Nanticoke 


Nyhart, Glen Lyon 


Kathryn Delaney, Alden Station 


131 


- 44 


762 


~2 


129 


1500 


91 


1927 


Per cent 


100 


100 


100 


luv 


10 


100 


94 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


99 


100 


190 


100 


1090 


100 


100 


100 
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t No. of 
Pittston 135 


Pres. D. J. Cray, Pittston 





Sec. Elizabeth Battle, Pittston 

Plymouth Borough ........ : ; : 86 
Pres. H. S. Jones. Plymouth 
Sec. Aunie Richards, Plymouth 


West Pittston 
Pres. R. J. W. 
Sec. Isabelle 

Wilkes-Barre ; 08 
Pres. H. H. Zeiser, Wilkes-Barre 
Sec. G. W. Houck, Wilkes-Barre 


Templin, 
Monie, West 


uycoming County 
oe a. Re Se ae 322 
Pres. Sylvester B. Dunlap, Muncy 
Sec. George A. Ferrell, Picture Rock 
WHMMINGDOTE nibs ce nscice : 219 
Pres. George R. 
Sec. Eva E. Moyer, 





Williamsport 
McKean County 
County Institute . ba twee erie as . 3229 
Pres. C. W. Lillibridge, Smethport 
Sec. Carrie Day, Smethport 
MmeGAfore: . ccicwvedcvrss : 7 . 85 


Pres. Ethel Ormsby, Bradford 

Sec. Leitha Kiser, Bradford 
I tk Seine aa sk ae ey ee 

Pres. G. FE. Engstron Kane 

Sec. Florence Allio, Kans 


Mercer County 


County Institute 406 


Johnston, Mercer 


Pres. Wm. M 
Sec. Kate G. Barnes, Mercer 
WE kon hd cae es Jed 106 
Pres. W. W. Irwin, Farrell 
Sec. Esther A. B. Zentz, Farrel 
By a eon Pere ‘ 54 


Pres. A. R. Stewart, Greenville 
Sec Sarah Kirk, Greenville 
a Penrose ‘ . : is 159 
Pres. W. D Sharon 
Sec. Daisy 


Mifflin County 


Downs, Sharon 





County Institute a ae 180 
Pres. E. E. Sipe, Burnham 
Sec. Mary Caldwell, Newton Hamilton 
LOW MAGA vacerieuswae ieee onde 90 
Pres. George W. Davis, Lewistown 
Sec Albert W. Houser, Lewistown 
Monroe County 
County Institute ; ; , 195 
Pres. John H. Kunkle, East Strouds- 
burg 
Sec. Vere J. Banks, Stroudsburg 
Montgomery County 
ee a a wie « 07 


Pres. R. A. 

Sec. E. B. Laudenslager, 
*¥Abington Township ....... ea 

Pres. Edward S. Ling, Glenside 

Sec. Alice F. Weaver, Abington 
Cheltenham Township ... Se 124 

Pres. Albert Lindsay Rowland, Elkins 
Phila, 


Shields, 
Dublin 


Park, 


See. Elizabeth B. Scarborough, Hat 
boro 
COnsRAGONes coniawedewiwb ices. ; eR 4%} 
Pres. Robert C. Landis, Conshohocken 
Sec. Lillie Steele, Conshohocken 


Lower Merion Township ; ; 15 


Pres. Wm. P. Nash, Ardmore 
Sec. Isabel Endslow, Ardmore 
NOPTIstoWR «ok - cat ese bce caer ? 174 
Pres. H. O. Dietrich, Norristown 
Sec. H. W. Teamer, Norristown 
Dk ees ae 110 


Stanley, Pottstown 
M. Shoemaker, 


Pres. Calvin 
Sec. Elizabeth 
town 


Potts- 


Montour County 


County Institute 
Dieffenbacher 
Jerseytown 


Pres. D. N. ’ 


Sec. Mary B. Love, 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Per cent 


Members Teachers 


106 


ino 


100 


100 


100 


100 


190 


190 


100 
190 
100 
100 
190 


100 


100 


100 
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No. of Per cent : 
Members Teachers j 
Northampton County | 
County Institute 456 190 pe 
Pres. G. A. Grim, Nazareth ifs 
Ss A ©. Shiffer, Bath 5 
Bethlehem : eee , { 100 
Pres. W. H. Weiss, Bethlehen 
Se Benton D. Kurtz, Bethlehem - 
Easton e ‘ ‘ 9 ) 3 
Pres, Charles F. Stecker, ton hy 
Sec Paul S. Gayman, Easton : 
Northampton Peer rr. Tee tee 5 ” 
Pres. Clyde Frankenfield, Northampton ‘ ; 
Sec. Jessie E. Shafer, Northampton tt P 
hee eet 
Northumberland County aa 
County Institute : ; . »8 109 ‘f 
Pres. George L. Swank, Sunbury ves £ 
Sec Claire E. Scholvin, Northumber em 
land } 
Coal Township ine — - 
Pres. Wm. Hoy, Shamokin ; ss 
Sec Alice Fletcher, Shamokir ney 
Milton = 7 { 100 ig 
Pres. Carl I. Millward, Milton 
Sec Lura Mundy, Milton & 
Mount Carmel . -* . ff a) ode 
Pres. W. M. Yeingst. Mount Carme! { 
Se Elizabeth Howard, Mount Carmel! i 
Shamol } ae 1 mn 4 3 
Pres. Joseph Howerth, Shamokin ig he 
sec Ww Ww Stauffer Shamokin sh | 
Sunbury ie 1 te : 
Pres. Walter A. Geesey Sunbury i 
Sec Mary C. Gearhart, Sunbury 
Perry County | 
County Institut 1” 
Pres. Chas. R. Smith, Blain " 
Sec. Evelyn M. Ickes, Loysvi ae 
Philedelphia 75 “0 a * 
Pre Walt Leffer Pr nl ‘ & 
Sec Clement E. Foust, Philadetp! ee 
Pike County # 
County Institute . on f 
Pres. Chester B. Dissinger, Milford 
Sec Ira C. Markley Milford 
Potter County 
County Institute eee 90 10 
Pres. W. W. Warren, Harrison Val ‘ 
Sec. Maro Mulford, Potter Brook ; 
Schuylkill County y 
County Institute S&9 00 ‘ 
Pres. Wm. R. Troutman, I vill 
Sec J. M. Schrope, Pott 
MEE sat chess ode dudes 9 uD 
Pres. Edward W. Taylor, Ashlans: 
Sec Edith M. Martin, Ashland 
*#Mahanoy City ay Pe ‘ 79 100 
Pres. Leon E. Lewis, Jr Mahanoy (¢ 
Sec. Muriel Thomas, Mahanoy Cit 
Mahanoy Township 7 65 109 
Pres. Mary Jenning } engow \ 
Shenandoah va 
Sec Mary srennan, Mahanoy Cit 
Minersvill Tere reer ‘ Lon F 
Pres. Carrie Kramer, Minersvill } 
Sec Frances Dunn, Miners 
Pottsville Cee 04 19 is 
Pres. T. C. Knowles, Pottsvi 
Sec P. J. Kline, Pott l 
*Shenandoah ......... 106 10 ; 
Pres, J. W. Cooper, Shenandoah , 
Sec Katherine McHale, Sh idoah ; 
NIN 05. 0 ict ow ak Ek i ‘ 61 10¢ 
Pres. J. F. Derr, Tamaqua jest 
Sec. Martha W. King, Tamaqua 
West Mahanoy Township ‘ 2 100 
Pres. Anthony D O'Donnel! Lo 
Creek 
Sec John J gurke, Shenandoah $ 
Snyder County ) 
County Institute . ; hed : ‘ 142 109 if 
Pres. Harold W. Follmer, Selinsgrove h 
Sec. W. W. Brunner, Paxtonyille 4 
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No. of Per cent 
Members Teachers 
Somerset County 
County Institute ....... cts dutives "Wee 100 
Pres. H. B. Speicher, Boswell 
Sec. Margaret Glotfelty, Elk Lick 
eR ey ee 71 190 
Pres. J. W. Hedge, Windber 
Sec. Estella Kinney, Windbe 
Sullivan County 
County Institute ... rs Ra 190 
Pres. M. R. Black, Lopez 
Sec. Oda Behr, Lopez 
Susquehanna County 
County Tmetiswte 4. cies. occces oes . 253 bn 
Pres. F. N. Hardy, Brooklyn 
Sec. W. H. Phillips, New Melford 
ee ; Se ae 41 199 
Pres. Jules Kerl, Forest City 
Sec. Sylvia Kasson, Forest City 
Tioga County 
County Institute . 28% 190 
Pres. Rock L. Butler, Wellsboro 
Sec. Eleanor Donovan, Elkland 
Union County 
County Institute és 118 100 
Pres. Emory O. Bickel, Mifflinburg 
Sec. Cyrus W. Huff, New Columbia 


Venango County 


County Institute a ater cea ine se 224 190 
Pres. W. L. Boughner, Franklin 
Sec. Helen J. McCrea, Rouseville 

PURER sscessentnsases 74 190 


Pres. Harriet A. McDonald, Franklin 
Sec. Anna Ewalt, Polk 
OD Re anys vas ekiabcrs Sas RAS se 94 63 
Pres. J. A. DeFrance, Oil City 
Sec. Vance D. Brown, Oil City 


Warren County 
County TOettUte: .< oxic 6 0.55% SiS ota ch Pal ata 250 100 
Pres. R. R. Merrill, Youngsville 
Sec. Mrs. E. E. Robison, Warren 
WUGREOR: | 1.0dia SaWS REA Osa 6 54 Oow ala 119 100 


Sec. Floyd W. Bathhurst, N. Warren 
Washington County 

County Institute . ee ee eV ER 963 190 
Pres. John H. Linn, Burgettstown 
Sec. F. W. McVay, Canonsburg 

COME: 65.655.500 ve Ne re ieewaces es06 8: 100 
Pres. F. W. McVay, Canonsburg 
Sec. Mary I. Mercer, Canonsburg 

COO OTA | oars 6b 66 5 ww 4S OS 8K 49 190 
Pres. H. L. Fee, McDonald 
Sec. Sara C. Pettibon, McDonald R.D. 3 

eT Beer ree et ee er ee 93 160 
Pres. Thos. L. Pollock, Charleroi 
Sec. Margaret Laird, Charleroi 

i Sa eee eee 7 bsaha ; 119 10 
Pres. Paul G. Hayes, Donora 
Sec. Mae Ostrander, Donora 

MEONONGAMGID 6.0.00 cecde cc caenewosececcrs 
Pres. Howard W. Crane, Monongahela 
Sec. Mary B. Collins, Monongahela 

WashiIMtGR 2.0 ccccstecccnSseeveccevesses 145 100 
Pres. Frank Hildebrand, Washington 
Sec. Everette E. Moore, Washington 


76 100 


Wayne County 


County Institute ; ree Pee Tee - . 230 190 
Pres. F. P. Frey, Narrowsburg, N. Y 
Sec. Mrs. Grace S. Perham, Honesdals 


Westmoreland County 

County Teetitute «ices cscs. ee 1167 190 
Pres. W. G. Dugan, Greensburg 
Sec. Helen McMillen, Greensburg 

ss MPT ETT ETT Te eT OTe os 883 
Pres. Paul B. Wolf, Greensburg 
Sec. Ella M. Allison, Greensburg 

SOMMERS o's eck eeveeen Pyvee re aee at 98 100 


Pres. E. W. Long, Jeannette 

Sec Mae Ruffner, Jeannette 
| eT er eer eT re ree 

Pres. C. S. Miller, Latrobe 

Sec. Helen P. Mercer, Latrebe 


77 190 
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No. of Per cent 
Members Teachers 
OE, es 6 «nlcvhaueeheceeub kha taneeuen 168 100 
Pres. C. R. McClelland, Monessen 
Sec. Wade F. Blackburn, Monessen 


Mount Pleasant Borough... ..ccsesvccwses 43 1494” 


Pres. Opal L. Berthel, Mt. Pleasant 
Sec. Susan M. Overly, Mt. Pleasant 


Mount Pleasant Township .......... R1 100 
Pres. Lloyd F. Rumbaugh, Mt. Pleas 
ant 


Sec. Marian Williams, Mt. Pleasant 
SCNow HMevmieeton ooo. ccccvccvevete« R5 109 
Pres. H. B. Weaver, New Kensington 
Sec. Mary O. Watson, New Ken- 
sington 
Rastraver TOWREMIB. sie 06 60k Vente w ek 61 199 
Pres. Flora B. Spiegel, West Newton 
Sec. Sarah E. Tomer, Monessen 


Scottdale ere $ ie vitesse eaaee 48 100 
Pres. Edgar M. Byers, Scottdale 
Sec. Pauline Parker, Scottdale 
Vandergrift eats on oe © eae. re reper 68 100 
Pres. J. R. Kurtz, Vandergrift 
Sec. Cornelia Mabon, Vandergrift 
Wyoming County 
County Institute .. oe satcldta es Pive : 135 196 
Pres. Eugene FE. Cadman, Meshoppen 
Sec. Beatrice Smith, Noxen 
York County 
kg ee rer en ae 619 190 


Pres. W. F. Wilson, York 
Sec. H. M. Cooper, York 

ODOR ea iting ues ae ea Red iaes 59 100 
Pres. Harry N. Gitt, 2nd, Hanover 
Sec. Anne M. Roche, Hanover 

WU OER. i056 bias tees dn cewek ee bee nes Pees 283 100 
Pres. J. P. Griest, York 
Sec. Evelyn E. Anstadt, York 


State Normal Schools: 


Bloomsburg State Normal School........ 51 109 
Pres. W. B. Sutliff, Bloomsburg 
Sec. Pearl L. Mason, Bloomsburg 


Central State Normal School.......... 30 100 
Pres. R. Stewart MacDougall, Lock 
Haven 
Sec. Levi J. Ulmer, Lock Haven 
Cheyney Training School for Teachers.. 14 100 


Pres. Leslie Pinckney Hill, Cheyney 
Sec. Laura Wheeler, Cheyney 

Clarion State Normal School............ 32 109 
Pres. Robert M. Steele, Clarion 
Sec. J. W. F. Wilkinson, Clarion 

Cumberland Valley State Normal School. 44 100 
Pres. S. S. Shearer, Shippensburg 
Sec. Nora Kieffer, Shippensburg 


East Stroudsburg State Normal School. 52 190 
Pres. Thomas J. Breitwieser, East 
Stroudsburg 
Sec. Carrie Ethel Baker, East 
Stroudsburg 
Edinboro State Normal School.......... 35 190 


Pres. C. C. Crawford, Edinboro 
Sec. W. J. Snyder, Edinboro 

¥Indiana State Normal School ........ 70 190 
Pres. Warren Nevin Drum, Indiana 
Sec. H. A. Andruss, Indiana 

Keystone State Normal School.......... 38 104 
Pres. Charles C. Boyer, Kutztown 
Sec. Edith A. Buchanan, Kutztown 

Mansfield State Normal. School........ 54 109 
Pres. George W. Cass, Mansfield 
Sec. Helen R. Jupenlaz, Mansfield 

Millersville State Normal School........ 37 106 
Pres. 8. B. Stayer, Millersville 
Sec. Ethel J. Powell, Millersville 


¥Slippery Rock State Normal School.... 60 100 
Pres. J. Linwood Eisenberg, Slippery 
Rock 
Sec. Geo. L. Hamm, Slippery Rock 
Southwestern State Normal School...... 31 100 


Pres. Newton Kerstetter, California 
Sec. Minnie Jones, California 
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No. of Percent 
Members Teachers 
Sat SECTED 4.4 ble @ Ge 0-4 0b ov co we 6 cals eee 164 
Pres. Mi'dred Price, California 
Sec. irene Graham, California 
West Chester State Normal School...... 
Pres. Andrew Thomas Smith, West 
Chester 
Sec. Anne M. Goshen, West Chester 


on 
i 


100 


Colleges, Universities and Special Schools: 
See CO ce sk cee temenbee 34 
Pres. C. A. Bowman, Myerstown 
Sec. V. C. Zener, Myerstown 
Allegheny College ........ eu ace) a nae ce 6 
Pres. James A. Beebe, Meadville 
Sec. Frederick G. Henke, Meadville 
rn 14 
Pres. Charles R. Beckley, Harrisburg 
Sec. A. J. Eby, Harrisburg 
ee ee 9 
Bucknell University ........... mate ale 12 
Pres. George B. Lawson, Lewisburg 
Sec. H. L. Allen, Lewisburg 
ee. Se Oe bn vcs oh enees vmerve 14 
Pres. Samuel H. Ziegler, Allentown 
Sec. Joseph M. Shumaker, Allentown 
DSA SOMIPOED os kak ewes cotoseccs a 12 
Pres. J. H. Morgan, Carlisle 
Sec. Mervin G. Filler, Carlisle 
*Downingtown Industrial and Agricul 
Curel SBehool ..rscerces 
Pres. Virginia L. Ruffin, Downingtown 
Sec. Louis C. Quonn, Downingtown 
Pere SNE 6s oe nok Renee noes <a 22 
Pres. K. G. Matheson, Philadelphia 
Sec. J. Peterson Ryder, Philadelphia 
Elizabethtown College .....ececeececees 15 
Pres. H. K. Ober, Elizabethtown 
Sec. H. H. Nye, Elizabethtown 
Franklin and Marshall College.......... 14 
Pres. P. M. Harbold, Lancaster 
Sec. E. M. Hartman, Lancaster 
CORT TROUTE. COORD cia cowcdccsedececces 6 
Pres, Frank H. Kramer, Gettysburg 
Sec. Frances Tawney, Gettysburg 
Bemis GRGGRsE si vicviedcccvcccaccaese 27 
I a OS ov ei ercnccgmeacces 29 
Pres. Weir C. Ketler, Grove City 
Sec. Char'es A. Platt, Grove City 
Home for the Training in Speech of 
BOGE CEO. 6 dbdecescecsaes 
Pres. Grace A. McClellan, Philadelphia 
Sec. Bessie Houser, Philadelphia 





~~ 





Number of Local Branches, 262. 


Number of members of the Association including 
certificated public school teachers of the State.) 


Of the: 234 Local Branches, exclusive of the 28 


all of the State Normal Schools, 214 or 91.02 per cent 


tion for 1926-27. 
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No. of Percent 
Members Teachers 


Gere CI, 8 o Wad wacauebanavicestes 11 
Pres. C. C. Ellis. Huntingdon 
Sec. A. W. Dupler, Huntingdon 
renee. Cee. ocean deck e wave dada 10 
Pres. Wm. O. Allen, Easton 
Sec Carl Ziegler, Easton 
Lehigh Univeraity ...eeeicccesci ; 22 
Pres. Albert A. Bennett, Bethlehem 
Sec L. R. Drown, Bethlehem 
Moravian College and Theological Semi 
i |, arr a aed oi cae hae 8 
Pres. J. Taylor Hamilton, Bethlehem 
Pennsylvania Institution for the Instruc- 
Coe OF TO TE oc cccccccuves 39 
Pres. Albert G. Cowgill, Overbrook, 
Phila, 
Sec Effie L. Bullard, Overbrook, 
Phila. 
Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf.. 43 


Pres. E. A. Gruver, Mt. Airy. Phila 

Sec Ella Renard, Philadelphia 
Pennsylvania Soldiers’ Orphan School 12 

Pres. C. B. Smathers, Scotland 

Sec. J. G. Allen, Scotland 
Pennsylvania State College.... 40 

Pres. Margaret L. Dozier, State College 

Sec. P. C. Weaver, State College 
Susquehanna University ...... ee 15 

Pres. Jacob H. Diehl, Selinsgrove 

Sec E. M. Brungart, Selinsgrove 
eo | MM. ee en eer ; 

Pres. Laura H. Carnell, Philadelphia 

Sec. George E. Walk, Philadelphia 
University of Pennsylvania ........... 38 

Pres. George Gailey Chambers, Phila. 

Sec J. H. Minnick, Philadelphia 
University of Pittsburgh..........e-e6. 19 

Pres. C. A. Buckner, Pittsburgh 

Sec. F. W. Shockley, Pittsburgh 


Ureinus College ...cccccccccccccccccceds 5 
Pres. George L. Omwake, Collegeville 
Villa Maria College .....cccccsccsccees 93 


Pres. Mother M. Loyola, Immaculata 
Sec. Sister Maria Alma, Immaculata 
Western Pennsylvania School for the 
WE onc wen wnde wan ceredteh ee 21 
Pres. B. S. Joice, Pittsburgh 
Sex Virginia L. Hooff, Pittsburgh 


117 life members, 55,036 (97 per cent of the 56,762 


} 


Colleges, Universities and Special Schools, but including 


were 100 per cent in their membership in the Associa 





PENNSYLVANIA DELEGATES TO THE N. E. A. 


(From 


Edmonds, Beatrice, Erie 

*Enos, A. J., New Salem 

*Fetterolf, H. C., Harrisburg 
*Freeland, H. D., Waynesburg 
*Garwood, Clyde H., Harrisburg 
*Goldberger, Anthony M., Pittsburgh 
*Gray, Jessie, Philadelphia 

*Gress, H. E., Lancaster 

*Hartley, L. L., Pittsburgh 

Heinley, C. B., York 

Hoffman, Irma E., York 
*Jenkins, William G., Edwardsville 
*Kelley, J. Herbert, Harrisburg 
*McAndrew, Mary B., Carbondale 
McClellan, Elizabeth, York 
*McClelland, C. R., Monessen 
McCortney, Lulu, Ridley Park 





page 18) 


*Miller, C. S., Latrobe 

*Morrow, J. Andrew, Towanda 
*Naegle, C. J., East Stroudsburg 
*Palmer, U. G., Verona 

Parker, Sarah J., Chester 
*Potter, Charles W., Montgomery 
Reinert, Genevieve E., Topton 
*Robb, George D., Altoona 
Rothenberger, Alice B., Leesport 
*Stonesifer, William R., Steelton 
*Swan, Grace G., Pittsburgh 
*Taylor, R. B., Norristown 
*Thomas, A. D., Hazleton 

Tyson, Margaret R., Norwood 
*Valentine, Valeria, Bryn Mawr 
*Wentzel, Besse M., Wilkes-Barre 
*White, Holman, Philadelphia 
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Each month this section contains official communications and general information which the’Department desires 
to bring to the attention of school officials, teachers and others interested in the public schools of the Commonwealth 





ANOTHER YEAR 


We are again face to face with a new school year. 


ahead with views changed and fired with new ambitions. 


cooperating in the solution of problems and 
the accomplishment of the aims for which the 
schools are maintained—a _ profitable and ? » 
successful year is certain to be our reward. 





Teachers, as a result of sum- 
mer school, travel or complete rest, return to their tasks refreshed in body and en- 
riched in mind. Children, invigorated by their summer in the open, approach the work 
These conditions bespeak a 
favorable setting. If we begin in step, and keep in step throughout the year—mutually 


- 








STAFF ORGANIZATION 
JOHN A. H. KEITH, Superintendent of Public Instruction 


Chairman, School Employes’ Retirement Board 
Chairman, Board of Normal School Principals 
F. S. HARTMAN, Executive Secretary 
FRANCES M. BuRKE, C hief : Accountant and Budget Officer 
H. E. GAYMAN, Director of Research and Statistics 


JAMES N. RULE, Deputy Superintendent 
Secondary Education JAMES N. Rute, Director 


W. H. Bristow, Assistant Director Mrs. EpDITH 
Extension Education A. W. CaAstLe, Director Industrial Education............ ce 
Lucy W. GLass, Supervisor } 
Special Education Sets .....F. H. Rerrer, Director State Library and Museum 
EpNA KUGLER, Supervisor Library 
Teacher Bureau HENRY KLONOWER, Director General : 
Elementary Certification JoNAS WAGNER, Asst. Director Evctension... 


Continuation Se hools. . 5 oie ts I 
Home Economics...... Mrs. ANNA G. GREEN, Asst. Director 


CRESSMAN, Asst. Director 


D. Davipson, Supervisor 
HEDDEN, Supervisor 
3; Saavrmaes, Supervisor 


FREDERIC A, GODCHARLES, Dir. 


....ee.e++MARGARET WALLER, Librarian 
“ANNA A, MACDONAL D, Extension Librarian 


Secondary Certification & Placement J. K. BowMAN, Asst. Dir. Ps ere . HIRAM H. SHENK, Archivist 
State Normal Schools Se eee Jostan W. K Lng, Law Librarian 
Institutions for Teacher Preparation Museum ...Boyp P. RotHrock, Curator 


Institutions for Speciat Education 
Penna. Historical Commission 
Ropert C. SHAW, Deputy Superintendent 


Rural Service Bureau Tuomas A. Bock, Director 


Institutions for Voc ‘ational Educ ation 


GEORGE A. STEARNS, Assistant Director Wittiam M. DENISON, Deputy Superintendent 
WILLIAM S. Tart, Assistant Director Public School Business Bureau...... D. E. Crostey, Director 
Consolidation Projects ......+...LEE L. Driver, Director U. G. Fry, Supervisor 
Curriculum Service J. A. Fosperc, Chairman Child Helping and Accounting Bureau.J. Y. SHAMBACH, Director 
iri ‘Vv ALENTINE KirRrByY, Director {ttendance and Child Labor Laws.E. A. QUACKENBUSH, Sup. 
Elementary and Kindergarten Bi HELEN PuRCELL, Director Guidance... .....HAROLD L. HOLBROOK, Supervisor 
English . ‘ Orton Lowe, Director School Buildings Bureau : H. C. Ercuer, Director 
Geography ERNA GRASSMUCK, Director F, M. Hic HBERGER, Assistant Director 
Health -W. G. Moorweap, Director SAMUEL JAMISON, Supervisor 
Physical Education Mary M. HEFFERNAN, Supervisor yy W STONE, Supervisor 
Physical Education E. R. KONTNER, Supervisor Pub. Sch. Employes’ Retirement Board..H. H. BAtsH, Secretary 
Health Instruction -HELENA McCray, Supervisor 
ee Nursing Mrs. Lots Owen, Supervisor 
athem« s and Science ‘ irector 
Musi agin ve kaa M. CLAUDE bone Rosman, soma ; CHARLES D. Kocu, viens) ee 
School Libraries _.. ADELINE ZACHERT, Director Credentials Bureau G. PENTz, Director 


Department Library 
Soctal Studies 
Visual Education 
State Board of Censors 


; Librarian 

.J. LYNN BARNARD, Director 

Cc. F. Hopan, Director 

JosepH BEeRRIER, Executive Clerk 


Professional Examining wis 
Architects 
\nthracite Mine Inspectors 
Bituminous Mine Inspectors 
Dental Council 


LINDLEY H. DENNIS, Deputy Superintendent Engineers and Land Surveyors 


Vocational Bureau... . LINDLEY H. DENNIs, Director Medical Education and Licen- 
Agricultural Education a. s F ETTEROLF, Asst. Director sure 
A. MARTIN, Supervisor Nurses 


J. S. CHAMPION, Supervisor Institutions%f Higher Learning 


STATE COUNCIL OF EDUCATION 
President and Chief Executive Officer, Joun A. H. Ketru 


Mrs. Epwarp W. BIDDLE...... é . Carlisle Mrs. ALICE F. KIERNAN 

FRANCIS R. CopE, JR Dimock F. A. LOVELAND... er 
CHARLES E. DICKEY Pittsburgh MARION EDWARDS P: aio 
SAMUEL S. FLEISHER Philadelphia WILLIAM R, STRAUGHN........... 


asm Nema SSS So, © ese. < once yee ete Secretary 





A. Jac KSON, Assistant Director 


O plometrical 
Osteopathic 
Osteopathic Surgeons 
Pharmacy 

Public Accountants 
Undertakers 
Veterinary 


Somerset 

...Corry 

gre) eg .Bryn Mawr 
Poy , .... Mansfield 











Oficial Communications 


DEPARTMENT LOAN EXHIBITS 


To Superintendents of Schools: 

A number of requests have come from school 
superintendents and representatives of Fair 
Associations for a school exhibit to be furnish- 
ed by the Department of Public Instruction. 
This request was granted in the case of a few 
county fairs last year and proved to be a 
success. 

We are now preparing, in duplicate, a com- 
plete exhibit of the activities and achievements 
of our Department. 

This exhibit will consist of an automatic 
projector, moving picture machine and reels 
showing school activities, lantern and slides, 
and a large amount of informational material 
in the form of charts, graphs, photographs 
and specimens of work done in the classroom. 

A representative of the Department will 
accompany each exhibit to explain its features 
and furnish any other information desired. 

We shall be pleased to’ send this exhibit to 
as many counties as possible upon request of 
the county superintendent or the fair authori- 
ties. 

It may not be possible to serve during the 
present year all who may desire such an ex- 
hibit. We shall be obliged to send the exhibit 
to the counties in the order in which the re- 
quests are made. As the season of county 
fairs is almost here, it is necessary that there 
be no delay in making the request. 

JOHN A. H. KEITH 





SECONDARY SCHOOL RE-CLASSIFI- 
CATION 


To County and District Superintendents: . 

County and District Superintendents having 
secondary schools under their jurisdiction that 
should be visited by the Department during the 
school year 1927-28, are requested to submit 
a list of such schools to the Department be- 
fore October 15, 1927. 

The following schools should be reported: 

1. Secondary schools desiring a review of 
their classification for 1927-28, either for the 
purpose of increasing the classification, or for 
reclassification on a junior, or junior-senior 
high school basis. 

2. Secondary schools desiring the services 
of the Department in the formulation of a 
more complete secondary school program. 

3. Schools that are now on the Depart- 
ment’s classified list, but fail to meet any one 
of the nine standards for classification. 

4. Districts contemplating the organization 
of joint secondary schools, or the organization 
of new secondary schools. 

Lists submitted at this time will be made 
the basis of the Department’s field work in 
secondary education for the school year 1927- 
28. Submitting the list at an early date will 
ensure a review of each school situation pre- 
sented. 


JAMES N. RULE 
41 


INFORMATION FOR SUPERINTEN- 
DENTS 


Letters from Superintendents of Schools to 
the Department relative to the legality of Su- 
perintendents accepting compensation for ser- 
vices rendered in conducting extension courses 
make it advisable to reprint in full Section 
1145, Article XI. 

No county, district, or assistant county or 
district superintendent in this Commonwealth 
shall engage in the business or profession of 
teaching in this Commonwealth, unless it be 
done without any other compensation than 
that paid to him as such superintendent: 
Provided, That he may receive compensation 
for services in a summer school maintained in 
a State Normal School, college or university, 
devoted to the training of teachers, and is 
released for such service by the board of 
school directors or board of public education 
of the district in which such superintendent 
is employed. (Amended May 26, 1921, P. L. 
1038, Sec. 3.) 


LIBRARY AND MUSEUM SLIDE COL- 
LECTION AMPLIFIED 

Several thousand new slides were added to 
the State Library and Museum’s collection of 
lantern slides during the summer and are now 
available to the schools of the State. Acces- 
sions have been made in the fields of art, 
health, literature and science. 

Six sets each of more than twenty numbers 
have been added in music, thus making a valu- 
able and versatile repertoire for community 
gatherings and assembly singing. The slides 
are of two types: the photographed page and 


‘a visualization of the music story. 


The history series, increased by many valu- 
able types, now comprises a helpful collection, 
those on Special Days, The Crusades, and 
Slavery being especially interesting. 

Many of the new slides which the Library 
and Museum will be able to supply to teachers 
this year are attractively colored. 





ENROLMENT OF STATE NORMAL 
SCHOOLS AND STATE TEACH- 
ERS COLLEGES, 1926-1927 


DOCS SS r8 Sec oe 752 
GRIPROOMEND crear. « iacwnk ty Fo a ewe 655 
SG 6 © a Sankiniaie sites G's 3 esa 101 
NRE oa hot olde so pac aT ORG 246 
Mast. Stroudsburg ........0i0<. 796 
oe SO eee ie n 644 
py Spey A eereann VES one « 1,273 
| are 436 
SOCM MAO aed 48k Rien 434 
| en eee arte are 801 
REP OURG! bs '05 ae ei alerts 519 
COMMUNE Soo otis eds a 562 
Binovery Naeiiewei i. sede. Ji 673 
WONG CORRE aie cde ted. week 1,139 
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STATE COUNCIL 


_ Among the business transacted by the State 
Council of Education at its June meeting were 
the following items of general interest: 


1. Approved sites for the following consolidat- 
ed schools: Ross Twp., McCandless Twp., 
Allegheny County; Warminster Twp., 
Bucks County; Kidder Twp., Carbon 
County; Leidy Twp., Clinton County; Con- 
nellsville Twp., Fayette County; Belfast 
Twp., Bethel Twp., Fulton County; Stroud 
Twp., Monroe County; Sweden Twp., Pot- 
ter County; Jennerstown Boro., Somerset 
County; Rutland Twp., Tioga County; 
Lewis Twp., Union County; Hempfield 
Twp., Sewickley Twp., Washington Twp., 
Westmoreland County. 


2. Approved the continuance of the following 
closed schools: Hicks Run, Mason Hill, 
Mix Run schools in Gibson District, Cam- 
eron County; Cross Roads School, Burn- 
side District, Clearfield County; Brick, 
Gamble, North Bank Schools in South 
Shenango District, Crawford County; 
Hemlock School, Concord District, Erie 
County; Dunn School in Morris District, 
Greene County; Chestnut Hill Hilltop, 
John Fleming Schools in Armstrong Dis- 
trict, Indiana County; Locust Grove 
School in Madison District and Huggins, 
Hunter Schools in Buffalo District, Perry 
County; Loucks Mills, Moore Hollow, She- 
boygan Schools in Hector District, North 
Hollow School in Sweden District, Fox 
Hill School, in Ulysses District, Potter 
County: Flint Valley, Reichenbach, Sum- 
mit, White Top Schools in Washington 
District, Snyder County. 


3. Authorized changes in normal schools as 
follows: 

. The State Normal School at Bloomsburg 
to be known as the State Teachers College 
at Bloomsburg. 

. The State Normal School at East Strouds- 
burg to be known as the State Teachers 
College at East Stroudsburg. 

ce. The State Normal School at Edinboro to 
be known as the State Teachers College 
at Edinboro. 

d. The State Normal School at Indiana to 
be known as the State Teachers College 
at Indiana. 

e. The State Normal School at Mansfield 
to be known as the State Teachers College 
at Mansfield. 

. The State Normal School at Lock Haven 
to be known as the State Teachers College 
at Lock Haven. 

g. The State Normal School at Shippensburg 
to be known as the State Teachers College 
at Shippensburg. 

h. The State Normal School at Slippery Rock 
to be known as the State Teachers Col- 
lege at Slippery Rock. 

i. The State Normal School at West Chester 
to be known as the State Teachers Col- 

lege at West Chester. 
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. Authorized Drexel College to grant the fol- 
lowing degrees: B. S. in Library Science 
and M. S. in Library Science. 


5. Granted applications for special aid to the 


following school districts to enable them 
to maintain the minimum standards: 
Clearfield County—Brisbin Twp. $5,280; 
Ramey Boro. $4,300; Wallaceton Boro. 
$2,550; Lackawanna County—Elmhurst 
Boro. $7,500; Venango County—Polk 
Boro. $500. 

6. Approved the report of the State School 
Fund which showed, after June 1, 1927, a 
present worth of $1,110,000. 

7. Approved the modification of Certification 
Regulations which appears below. 


MODIFICATION OF CERTIFICATION 
REGULATIONS 

To provide certificates in certain cases to 
teachers who lack standard preparation after 
September 1, 1927, the regulation of the State 
Council of Education affecting the issue of 
Emergency Certificates was modified at the 
June meeting to read as follows: 

“I. This certificate may be issued by any 
county or district superintendent of the State 
for a period not to exceed three months and 
may be extended for the balance of the current 
school year on the approval of the State Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction. Upon 
proper representation by a county or district 
superintendent setting forth a shortage of 
teachers for the said county or district or other 
specific reasons, an Emergency Certificate may 
be further extended by the State Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction in the cases of per- 
sons who lack the requirements for standard 
certification. 

“The validity of this certificate is dependent 
upon the filing with the State Department of 
Public Instruction within one week of the date 
of the issue of any such certificate of a proper 
record of the issue of this certificate on the 
form devised for this purpose. 

“This certificate entitles the holder to teach 
all the subjects prescribed for the elementary 
school curriculum, or if issued for high school 
teaching, the specific subjects written on its 
face. 

“The minimum salary prescribed by law for 
this certificate is seventy-five dollars a month.” 








SELF-ACTIVITY IN TEACHERS’ 
MEETINGS 

The best function of the teachers’ meeting 
lies in its use as part of a program pointing 
toward professional self-activity on the part 
of the teacher. Such programs will differ as 
problems differ. Some possibilities for edu- 
cational projects for the elementary grades 
follow: 

CHARACTER EDUCATION.—Organization of a 
minimum list of characteristics essential to a 
universal self-governing class under condi- 
tions that exist in the United States. These 
include the virtues common to civilized peoples 
in general, and the specific characteristics 
that are fundamental to successful self-gov- 
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ernment in the United States. Reports of ex- 
periences in the life of the school that tend to 
develop the characteristics listed. 

How Pupits LEARN.—Analysis of funda- 
mentals in the learning process. Reports by 
teachers of successful methods employed. 
These may be for a specific subject or may 
cover the total field of school life. 

CONNECTION OF PRESENT DAY NATIONAL AND 
WoRLD PROBLEMS WITH THE LIFE OF THE 
ScHOoL.—Listing of the most important of 
these problems with sources for information. 
Reports of correlations of such materia] with 
the experiences of school life. 

PRACTICE IN COMMUNITY CIVvICcS.—Develop- 
ment of plans for actual civic practices with- 
in the abilities of the pupils being considered. 
Reports of school activities in these lines that 
appear to be especially worth while. 

LAW AND ORDER IN THE UNITED STATES.— 
Report on conditions with respect to serious 
crime. Comparisons with other civilized na- 
tions. Analysis of reasons for the existing 
situation. Consideration of ways and means 
through which improvement may be brought 
about in the future. Reports of school experi- 
ences tending to direct the thinking of pupils 
toward the need for law and order and toward 
a realization of the responsibility of each citi- 
zen for public control. 

PuPIL SELF-GOVERNMENT.—How far should 
self-government operate in the elementary 
school? Reports on situations—good and bad 
—arising through the placing of responsibility 
upon the child. Organization of guiding prin- 
ciples. 

DIAGNOSTIC AND REMEDIAL WorK.—Any sub- 
ject or subjects of study may be chosen. Plans 
should be made for determining the present 
abilities of pupils. Descriptions of remedial 
methods used by different teachers. 

COOPERATION BETWEEN THE HOME AND THE 
ScHoOoL.—Plans through which maximum re- 
sults may be obtained. Reports of conditions 
found in homes, changes in attitudes brought 
about through contacts with parents, and re- 
sults to the child of the larger cooperation 
set up. 

INDIVIDUALIZING THE WORK OF THE PupPtL. 
—Partial and total individualization. Organi- 
zation of suggestions for workable individuali- 
zation under existing conditions. Reports of 
teachers using successful methods. 

COMMUNITY ASSETS.—Listing of community 
assets, including industrial, commercial, ge- 
ographical, literary and scenic assets. Organi- 
zation of possible correlations with school life. 
Reports of worth-while connections made. 











1927 EDUCATION WEEK 

The State Superintendent has fixed Novem- 
ber 7-13 for this year’s Education Week. These 
dates correspond to those set for the National 
observance. 

A suggestive program is in the process of 
preparation and will be published in the Oc- 
tober issue of the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOUR- 
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STATUS OF SPECIAL EDUCATION IN 
PENNSYLVANIA 

All too frequently special education is re- 
garded as concerning itself solely with the 
organization of classes for the mentally de- 
fective, many of whom are of the institutional 
type, primarily to relieve regular grade teach- 
ers of difficult problems. The responsibilities 
of special education are far more extensive 
and necessitate suitable educational facilities 
for all physically and mentally handicapped 
children who may be wholly or partly reclaim- 
ed. Some handicaps are permanent, such as 
blindness, deafness and mental inferiority. 
Compensation must be made for them. Other 
handicaps are temporary, such as malnourish- 
ment and speech defects. These may be cor- 
rected. Granting adequate educational oppor- 
tunity to the handicapped makes for 
personal happiness, economic independence, 
good citizenship and general social adaptabil- 
ity. Neglecting to give them proper education 
and training leads to dependency, pauperism, 
personality defects, and not infrequently to 
delinquency, involving greater expense than 
providing special education. 

Pennsylvania’s program of special education 
specifies suitable educational facilities for the 
following types of physically and mentally 
handicapped children: 

Orthogenic Backward 
Orthogenic Disciplinary 
Undernourished and Tuberculous 
Crippled 
Hard-of-Hearing 
Partially sighted 

Deaf 

Blind 

Non-English Speaking 
Restoration 

Speech Defectives 
Exceptionally Gifted 

Special Classes have been established in 
Pennsylvania as follows: 

Orthogenic (for mentally backward and 
subnormal, disciplinary and _ restoration 


cases ) 

First class school districts.... 346 

Second class school districts .. 90 

Third class school districts .. 48 

Fourth class school districts .. 11 
POM oso bed et RANE. oo a PEO —— 495 
Approximate number of pupils ....8,910 

Nutrition and Tuberculous 

First class school districts .. 23 

Second class school districts .. 11 

Third class school districts .. 1 

Fourth class school districts .. 0 
RUMI 51 er iVss 2 nici Chide duh ice i —— $5 
Approximate number of pupils .... 875 

Orthopedic 

First class school districts .. 19 

Second class school districts .. 2 

Third class school districts .. 0 

Fourth class school districts .. 0 
jee err Sane, a —— 2] 
Approximate number of pupils ...... 525 
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Sight Conservation 
First class school districts .. 13 
Second class school districts .. 0 
Third class school districts .. 0 
Fourth class school districts .. 0 
OND i SF orOa ee as ae Ta 





Approximate number of pupils 


Hard-of-Hearing 


First class school districts .. 0 
Second class school districts .. 0 
Third class school districts .. 0 
Fourth class school districts .. 0 
TNE os ba tous 5 sb cbt ed - 
Approximate number of pupils 
Blind 
First class school districts .. 0 
Second class school districts .. 2 
Third class school districts .. 0 
Fourth class school districts .. 0 
MONE ft hcss cose hae cod —_—— 
Approximate number of pupils 
Deaf 
First class school districts .. 9 
Second class school districts .. 3 
Third class school districts .. 0 
Fourth class school districts .. 0 
OMS ~ 3a) ee Se Es ee ae _ 
Approximate number of pupils 
Non-English Speaking 
First class school districts .. 10 
Second class school districts .. 0 
Third class school districts .. 1] 
Fourth class school districts .. 0 
ORE so eee eee ——. 
Approximate number of pupils 
Teachers of Speech Correction 
First class school districts .. 44 
Second class school districts .. 8 
Third class school districts .. 0 
Fourth class school districts .. 0 
MOORE sca s COR eS —— 
Approximate number of pupils .. 
Exceptionally Gifted 
First class school districts .. 0 
Second class school districts .. 0 
Third class school districts .. 0 
Fourth class school districts .. 0 


a er ee Ee Pe —_—— 


Approximate number of pupils ... 


Total No. of Classes. ....:..«: 


13 
156 

0 
Q 

2 
20 

12 
120 

11 
198 

52 
. .8,900 

0 
oi il 

641 


Pennsylvania is educating blind and deaf 


pupils in resident schools as follows: 


Blind 
Pennsylvania Institution for the 
Instruction of the Blind, Over- 


DrOOk, PDUAMEIPMIA .......... 194 


Western Pennsylvania School for 


the Blind, Pittsburgh ... 138 


Royer Greaves School for the 
Blind, King of Prussia, Pa.... 
Arthur Home for Blind Babies, 
SINNIOR IN... Ds. Desc eek cd ou 
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Deaf 

Pennsylvania Institution for the 

Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia.. 530 
Western Pennsylvania School for 

the Deaf, Edgewood, Pittsburgh 300 
Pennsylvania State Oral School 

for the Deaf, Scranton ...... 89 
Home for the Training in Speech 

of Deaf Children Before they 

are of School Age, Philadelphia 59 

ORL El ike otis < kek «, 6G-a Gio ets — 978 

Total number of pupils .......... 16,025 


SUMMER SESSION ENROLMENTS IN 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS AND 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGES, 

1927 

One of the strongest factors in the training 
of teachers in service is the modern summer 
session which is in operation in the majority 
of collegiate institutions in the country. The 
Pennsylvania normal schools and teachers col- 
leges reflect this situation in a marked degree. 
All of these institutions have recently been in 
session for nine weeks and have furnished 
instruction to over 7,000 teachers and those 





qualifying to teach. The exact figures are as 
follows: 
pS Se ene eae Pee eek 387 
EN? ws cg cht has a ween 1,103 
ONO hy. 4 hay Sas earns Paterlen was 519 
East Stroudsbure ............ 417 
A ene Saree i, SST 
ES Ae ee Oe ree .. 1,256 
Wee eho Peck ok das ot? 
Pe ee an a a 42¢ 
1 a ene ee 477 
EE ck has ee ee eee 331 
ot. a re 440 
oe See 664 
WOME GmOMee? 8 ce ee ise 315 
ORIN ahs sc PU es @ 7,206 


Comparing this attendance with that of the 
summer of 1923 when there were 9,030 en- 
rolled, it will be seen that there is an appar- 
ent falling off in these schools. While there 
was a reduction in total membership, a healthy 
state is revealed in that during the same years 
2,000 less students registered to secure partial 
certificates or renewals of such licenses. In 
other words, there are 2,000 less applicants in 
training today for under-standard forms of 
certification than there were two years ago. 


A total of 3,578 persons were registered this 
summer to meet some form of partial certifi- 
cation as against 4,479 in the summer of 1926, 
and 5,502 in 1925. 


As a result of the recent forward step of the 
normal schools qualifying for the degree grant- 
ing power, as well as conversion into state 
teachers colleges, 621 students were registered 
in the various institutions as candidates for 
the bachelor of science degree in the various 
fields of education. 
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Ten High Points in the Development of 
Secondary Education in Pennsylvania for 


the Year 1926-27 


A comparison of the status of public secon- 
dary education in Pennsylvania in 1926-27 
with 1925-26 indicates the following develop- 
ments: 


1. An Increasing Number of Public Secondary 
Schools Are Meeting the Standards for a 
Four Year or Senior High School Classi- 
fication. 

In 1925-26, 634 public secondary schools 
were classified as Four Year and Senior High 
Schools; in 1926-27 schools meriting this clas- 
sification numbered 696; a net increase of 62. 
During the same period, the number of schools 
classified as Three Year High Schools de- 
creased from 197 to 158 and schools classified 
as Two Year High Schools decreased from 164 
to 137. Forty-five rural communities are oper- 
ating rural vocational schools. 


2. There Has Been a Consistent Increase in 
the Number of School Districts Maintain- 
ing Public Junior High Schools. 

In 1925-26, 136 school districts were oper- 
ating approved public junior high schools as 
part of their secondary school organization. 
In 1926-27, 162 secondary schools had approved 
junior high school organizations; a net in- 
crease of 26 schools. 


3. Public Secondary School Enrolment Has 
Increased. 

The total public secondary school enrolment 
for the year 1926-27, including pupils enrolled 
in the 7th, 8th and 9th grades in junior high 
schools, was 312,036. This was an increase 
of 21,161 over the public secondary school 
enrolment of the preceding year. 


4. The Enrolment in Each Year of the Public 
High School Has Shown a Marked In- 
crease. 

The net increase in total enrolment of 1926- 

27 over 1925-26 was 21,161. This increase was 

distributed as follows: 


7th year .... 3,547 10th year ... 3,331 
8th year .... 3,660 lith year ... 3,252 
9th year .... 5,424 12th year ... 1,947 


5. The Number of Public Secondary School 
Teachers Has Increased Proportionately 
to the Increase in Enrolment. 

The total number of teachers employed in 
public secondary schools for the year 1926-27, 
including full-time and part-time teachers, 
was 13,694; an increase of 930 teachers over 
the preceding year. For the year 1926-27, 504 
teachers were reported as employed part-time 
as compared with 743 the previous year. The 
enrolment per teacher in Pennsylvania’s public 
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secondary schools is approximately twenty- 
three pupils. 


6. Pupils in Increasing Numbers Are Complet- 
ing Four Year and Senior High School 
Courses. 

During the school year 1925-26, 35,043 boys 
and girls completed courses in Four Year and 
Senior Public High Schools as compared with 
32,451 in June, 1925; an increase of 2,592. 
Pupils completing courses in Three Year Pub- 
lic High Schools decreased 1,049 and the de- 
crease of pupils completing courses in Two 
Year Public High Schools was 749. This de- 
crease in the number of pupils completing 
courses in Three Year Public High Schools 
and Two Year Public High Schools has not 
been due to lack of interest and belief of the 
smaller communities in secondary education, 
but to the fact that more and more the smaller 
communities are raising their standards of 
high school facilities to those of the four-year 
secondary school organization, are combining 
with other districts to form complete secon- 
dary schools, or are sending their pupils to 
schools having more adequate facilities. 


7. The Advantages of a Larger Unit of School 
Administration for Secondary Education 
Are Being Recognized. 

During 1926-27, 49 secondary schools were 
reported as joint schools; of this number, 42 
were operating by the joint agreement of two 
districts; 4 by the joint agreement of ‘3 dis- 
tricts; and 3 by the joint agreement of 4 
districts. 


8. Pennsylvania’s Public Secondary Schools 
Are Adapting Their Courses of Study to 
the Life-Needs of the Boys and Girls of 
the Commonwealth. 

Pennsylvania’s public secondary schools pro- 
vide general education for culture and civic 
competency, preliminary preparation for the 
professions and specific preparation for com- 
merce, industry, agriculture and homemaking. 
Of the 35,043 boys and girls who completed 
courses in Four Year and Senior High Schools 
during the year 1925-26, 23.6 per cent entered 
colleges and universities; 21.9 per cent secured 
employment in stores and offices; 11.6 per cent 
entered normal schools; 7 per cent secured em- 
ployment in factory trades; 6.3 per cent re- 
mained at home; 6.2 per cent secured miscel- 
laneous employment; 3.7 per cent entered com- 
mercial schools; 3.7 per cent engaged in teach- 
ing; 3.2 per cent entered schools for nursing; 
2.3 per cent entered higher institutions of vari- 
ous types; 1.3 per cent engaged in farming; 1 
per cent returned to the high school for post- 
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graduate work; and 8.2 per cent were unac- 
counted for. 


9. The Influence of the Public High Schools 
of Pennsylvania is Extended beyond the 
Confines of the Districts Operating the 
Schools. 

During the year 1926-27, 38,584 boys and 
girls, residing in districts without resident 
high school opportunity, attended high schools 
in neighboring districts. This non-resident 
group, an increase of 2,084 over the previous 
vear, comprised 12 per cent of the total enrol- 
ment. 


10. Relatively Larger Proportions of the Popu- 
lation of Pennsylvania Are Securing Sec- 
ondary School Education. 

In 1900 the enrolment in grades 9 to 12 of 
Pennsylvania’s public high schools was the 
equivalent of 4 out of every thousand popula- 
tion; in 1910, it was the equivalent of 6 out of 
every thousand population; in 1920, 17 out of 
every thousand population were enrolled in 
grades 9 to 12 in the public high schools; and 
in 1926-27, 25 out of every thousand were re- 
ceiving high school instruction. 


STATE SCHOLARSHIP AWARDS 

Eighty scholarships each worth one hundred 
dollars a year for four years are awarded 
annually by the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion upon the basis of a competitive examina- 
tion. One scholarship is awarded to the win- 
ner in each county and one to each senatorial 
district in Philadelphia, Allegheny and Lu- 
zerne Counties. As a result of these awards, 
many worthy and ambitious young people, 
who otherwise could not go to college, have 
found a way to secure a higher education. 


A complete list of scholarship winners for 
1927, by counties and high schools, follows: 


unty Name High School 
ee Tessie Voorhees ...... Gettysburg High 
¢ Samuel Goldstein(38th).South High 
| Mary Standley (40th). Ren Avon 
| Virginia Wickersham David B.Oliver High 
\llegheny _ (42nd) 
| Ralph Rosenhloom(43d) Schenley High 
| Merle Jack Frank(44th) Peabody High 
Rosemary Klein (45th).Carnegie High 


Armstrong ...Martha Smith ........ Ford City High 
Reaver ...e-- Rachel Ward ......... Seaver Hich 
Bedford ,....Kathryn Pittenger . Everett High 
Berks: ccs. 0c ViCQiMn ZUM oc00008 Wyomissing High 
SHEP” viace maples C, Seward Hiltner.... Uyrone High 
tra‘iford ..... eS, eee Canton High 
ere Blanche Worthington.. The Georze School 
Butler... Alvin Frederick ...... Butler High 
Cambria .... Morris Nathan Tohnstown High 
Cameron .....'ra Mason Sh2fer ... Renovo High 
fe es Kenneth MacDonald ..Vechighton High 
Center .. «seen Tohn Richard Smith...State College High 
Chester . ....Mildred S. Tapper....West Chester High 
CWACION: 20.065 Lauretta F. Fox...... Clarion High 
Clearfield ....M. Frank Durkee .. Hontzdale High 
COON  saecas Richard Keenan ...... Renovo High 
Columbia .Melvin I, Whitmire .. Berwick High 
Crawford ....Anna H. Higby.. . Meadville High 
Cumberland ..Sarah Catherine Bell.. Carlisle High 
Dauphin SO EERO on 45 40rd Derry Twp, High 
Delaware Charles Bonnett ... Ridley Park High 
Elk .........Samuel Eugene Mc 

eee. sewisers ... Ridgway High 
Py Stenhen Greenwood ... East High 
Fayette 2.05. William Powell .German Twp. High 
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County Vame High School 
a Densid’ BE.  Takts<. «..-< Hickory Twp. Wigh 
Franklin ..... Lillian Harbaugh......Waynesboro High 


. McConnellsburgHigh 
.Waynesburg High 

. Huntingdon Hizh 
-Plumville High 
.Reynoldsville High 
Mifflintown High 
-Seranton Cent’lHigh 


....eElizabeth R. Elder... 
....-Walter Stewart ; 
..Helen V. Barclay.. 
..George Rupert ... 
; ... Myrtle Binney 
Tuniata ..Anna Jane Etka. 
Lackawanna ..Donald Corbett 
Lancaster ....Ruth H. Helm The Shippen School 
Lawrence ....sther Fishkin ..New Castle High 
Lebanon ..... Ethel May Hower..... Lebanon High 
Lehigh .......Dorothy Smead ......Allentown High 
ae Harry Wharen (20th). White Haven High 
. \ Elizabeth C. Eckert Freeland High 
OOO. nee ca< ¥eus 
.-George Leonard Link... Williamsport High 


Fulton 
Greene . 
Huntingdon 
Indiana 
lefferson 


Lycoming 


McKean .- Johnnie O. Antonson.. Port Allegany Hii 
Mercer... Margaret LauraSullivan.Sharon High 

NEM. sok oss Ronald Veley ........ Lewistown High 
Monroe .....- Robert Smith......... Stroudsburg High 
Montgomery...Sylvia Goldstein ..... Cheltenham High 
Montour .....James Lewis .........Danville High 
Northampton..Helen A. Polcrack.... Liberty High 
Northumb’d ..John Oliphant ........ Mt. Carmel High 
ROREY esse ons Chas. D, Vogelsonger.. Newport High 


{ Michael Zulli (1st)....Roman CatholicHigh 
Frederick Lucchesi(24).Roman CatholicHigh 
Edward Winheld (3rd).Central High 
Sadie Zeben (4th)..... Phila. Girls’ High 
David Kirsh (5th)....Central High 
Tean Mackey (6th)....Germantown High 

| Edw. G. McDonald(7th) Central High 
Morris Green (8th)...Northeast High 


Philadelphia 


PIRG sac ceees Frederic Fischer ...... Milford High 

POUT .wsaacs eTohn Rydesky ........ Austin High 
Schuylkill ...", Michael Casino.....St. Jerome’s High 
Snyder ...... Tohn A. Salem........ Selinsgrove High 
Somerset .... -George H. Young......Somerset High 
Sullivan ---+elTohn A. Hoffa ....... Dushore High 
Susquehanna..James Bishee.......... Susquehanna Iligh 
Tioga ....... Marguerita A. Morandi. Tioga High 

oe eee Dale Baker: «0.0.0. .Lewisburg Tigh 
Venango -Lonise Power ........ Franklin High 
Warren ..... Ardath Weaver ... Youngsville High 
Washington .. Russell Spillman......E.Washington High 
Wayne ..cese - Vernon Leslie ........ Honesdale High 
Westmoreland. Justine Skoberne...... Norwin-Union High 
Wyoming .... Elizabeth Brown...... Tunkhannock High 
i. ee -- Julius H. Comroe, Jr... William Penn High 


VISUAL EDUCATION 
Instruction in the value and training in the 
proper use of visuai materials will be given at 
the State Normal Schools and Teachers Col- 
leges this year. A constructive visual edu- 
cation program has been organized at each 
institution and is in charge of a committee 
of which the principal is an ex officio member. 
The program is based on the belief that the 
effective use of visual materials will: 
1. Enrich and vitalize—and thus facilitate— 
instruction 
2. Develop initial correct concepts 
These joint committees, now numbering 
sixty members, have agreed upon a uniform 
preeram. The objectives set up for accom- 
piishment the coming year are that graduates 
shall know: 
1. How to organize, conduct and check school 
journey or field work in all subjects 
2.The proper use of object materials in 
teaching the various subjects 
3. Projector technique and when and how 
to use pictorial material 
4. Requisite standards for projectors 
5. Necessary standards for glass and other 
slides 
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Each committee is prepared to give infor- 
mation to teachers in service in its respective 
area concerning visual materials, their 
sources and their correct, proper, effective 
use. Among the valuable services thus far 
developed are: 

A. A projector sheet containing the names 
of standard projectors that have been 
tested and meet the needs of public 
schools and institutions of higher learn- 
ing’ 

B. A source sheet, containing the names of 
agencies that make available, for trans- 
portation charges only, more than 200,- 
000 slides and 259 educational films. 

The State Committee has made a series of 
studies of the different visual aids. This in- 
formation is available to teachers in the State. 
Among projects now being investigated are: 

Sources of sense materials 

Standards of projectors and glass slides 

Evaluation of strip film in health, primary 

English, music 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS 
The publications listed below recently came 
from the press and are ready for distribution. 
Persons desiring copies of the same should 
make application through the local county or 
district superintendent. 
“Statistical Report of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. 1923-24” 
Bulletin Number 13—General 
Guidance (Revised Reprint) 
Bulletin Number 33—Classroom Librs ies 
Bulletin Number 34—Fiction for Senior High 
School Libraries 
Bulletin Number 35—Magazines for a High 
School Library 
Bulletin Number 36—A _ List of Reference 
Books in Science for High Schools 
“Suggested Floor Plan for a Library in a 
Small High School” 
“Program in Health Instruction by Months 
for Grades I-VIII—Objectives for Pupils” 
Digest of Child Labor Law 


3ulietin on 





GRADUATES OF PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS AND 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGES, 
1926-1927 

An analysis of the distribution and num- 
ber of graduates of State normal schools and 
State teachers colleges from July 1, 1926 to 
June 30, 1927, is given in the following table: 


Institution Number graduated 
ECT se Cee ae ee 370 
ES Se ee ore ary a ee 377 
3, SR eee eee 20 
SS Se ane Cae See 149 
Bast Seroudebure .....0. oc .s 0 SBF 
MMOs Gre Be", Se Gitis rete Chadiow.e/Y « 210 
pO Oe eer ee ele eee 467 
RN ee Pee aieta ca paie ere. 260 
a MOND 5. obs Sy. 0 DEE Glaveheceoa 227 
ss TS OR ke Mik nter vu, 6% ees 311 
DNR EEE ie ica 68 hac Shale ats 285 
ee eae 245 
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PMODORG MOOK ck’... octagon whe 305 
We CE soe SE ie a os ceed ke 466 
Jl! | ph er eee 4,049 


The relative growth in the number of gradu- 
ates in recent years is indicated in the fol- 
lowing record: 


[| SRS eee 1,290 i” Sree 2,691 
RGee sn eae De RE on ee 3,034 
>’ ie 1,843 Bs ai sigiass 3,487 
EOD dicvesSi ua 2,582 1 SD 4,049 


A further analysis shows that of the 4,049 
students who were granted normal school cer- 
tificates last year, 3,498 completed two-year 
curriculums; 515, three-year courses of study; 
and 36 were granted baccalaureate degrees in 
standard four-year curriculums. 

A further refinement of the figures reveals 
the fact that of the two-year graduates, 1,466 
prepared to teach in the kindergarten-pri- 
mary field, 1,867 in grades four to six inclusive, 
and 165 specialized in rural education. In 
the three-year curriculums, 319 qualified for 
junior high school work; 21, to teach and su- 
pervise art; 28, to teach and supervise com- 
mercial subjects; 68, in health education; 14, 
in home economics; and 65, to teach and su- 
pervise music. 

Of the four-year graduates, 11 were granted 
the degree of bachelor of science in junior 
high school education; 1, in art education; 
20, in health education; 2, in home economics; 
and 2, in music education. These thirty-six 
matriculants represent a distinct step histori- 
cally for they are the first men and women to 
be graduated from the recently created State 
Teachers Colleges. 


THE 1927 EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE 

The 1927 Conference of School Superinten- 
dents and Principals of Normal Schools and 
State Teachers Colleges will be held in the 
Capitol, Harrisburg, November 3, 4 and 5. 

Discussion will center around two major 
themes: 

I. Methods of Supervision. 

II. The Preposed Study of Methods of 
Distributing State Subsidies to Education in 
Pennsylvania. 





FREE FILMS 
The following films are available to schools 
for transportation charges only: 

The Land of Cherries—one reel—depicting 
the life of the cherry and its uses 

The Horseless Farm—two reels—showing 
the operation of a farm without horses. 
This film is of special interest to trade 
and agriculture classes 

Both films may be obtained from 
The International Harvester Company, 





606 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIli- 
nois 
3 catalog of free films may be obtained from 
the 
Y. M. C. A., 120 West 41st Street, New 
York City 


























Editorial Note. 








In this section we announce a few of the new books sent us by publishers. We 


include only those that we commend to the favorable attention of our readers, who can decide what 
books they want to read, and at the same time gain a passing acquaintance with many other books 


which they may never have the time to read. 
purport to be critical reviews but are intended 
determine whether they wish to secure the books. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION. By Aubrey A. Doug- 
lass, Pomona College, formerly of Har- 
vard. Edited by Ellwood P. Cubberley. 
614 pages. Houghton Mifflin Company. 

In the words of the editor, “The author has 
tried to present a thoroughly modern text 
book dealing with present status of the sec- 
ondary school.” Part I presents a broad over- 
view of the entire system of public education, 
and shows the secondary school as an integral 
part of the whole. Part II deals with the 
high school pupil, and the conditions and en- 
vironment necessary to his growth and de- 
velopment in accordance with biological and 
psychological principles treating the new guid- 
ance function thoroughly. In Part III occurs 
the greatest deviation from the traditional 
treatment. It considers the curriculum in 
terms of educational aims and _ objectives, 
rather than in terms of English, foreign lan- 
guage and mathematics. This book should pro- 
vide an excellent foundation text for college 
classes in secondary education.—C. O. Wil- 
liams. 


METHODS WITH ADOLESCENTS. By Ralph W. 
Pringle. D.C. Heath and Company. $2.00. 
In the foreword Lotus D. Coffman, presi- 
dent of the University of Minnesota, says that 
the author states the problems of secondary 
education with a clearness born of experience 
and solves them with an assurance born of 
conviction. The first three chapters contain 
discussions of the importance of method in 
education, the adolescent intellect and class- 
room procedure. Then follow chapters de- 
voted to the application of methods to special 
high school subjects—mathematics, algebra, 
geometry, science, history, social studies, Eng- 
lish composition, literature, language, etc. 


THE SCHOLARSHIP OF TEACHERS IN SECONDARY 


ScHoots. By Edward A. Fitzpatrick and 
Percival W. Hutson. The Macmillan 
Company. $2.00. 

Part One of The Scholarship of Teachers 
in Secondary Schools contains the Sachs Prize 
Essay for 1926 by Edward A. Fitzpatrick. 
Part II is an essay offered in competition for 
the Sachs Prize by Percival W. Hutson. Both 
essays are scholarly investigations containing 
many illustrative tables and graphs. Mr. Fitz- 
patrick gives a general summary of his prin- 
cipal recommendations in conclusion. Mr. Hut- 
son’s essay concludes with a valuable bibli- 
ography. 


The 
to supply enough 


following announcements, unless signed, do not 
information to enable readers to 


PRACTICAL PROOFREADING. By Albert H. High- 
ton. United Typothetae of America, 600 
West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, IIl. 

A worth-while text for author, journalist, 
editor, proofreader or compositor. After a 
brief history of the art of proofreading, the 
author discusses the practice of proofreading 
—faults to avoid, marking the proof, organi- 
zation and routine of the work, the relation of 
proofreader to author and compositor. Special 
branches of proofreading are treated in turn. 
The discussion of “English for the Proofread- 
er” is comprehensive. Each chapter concludes 
with questions on its content. 


TEACHING ARITHMETIC IN THE PRIMARY 
GRADES and TEACHING ARITHMETIC IN 
THE INTERMEDIATE GRADES. By Robert Lee 
Morton. Silver, Burdett: and Company. 
$1.80 and $2.16, respectively. 

The material in both volumes was used m 
classes in mimeographed form and in the light 
of this actual classroom experience the mate- 
rial was revised and rewritten for the final 
book form. 

Teaching Arithmetic in the Primary Grades 
tells how to apply the principles of sound edu- 
cational psychology to the teaching of arith- 
metic in the first three grades and outlines in 
detail a course of study for these grades. 

Teaching Arithmetic in the Intermediate 
Grades uses the results of scientific studies in 
this field without going into tiresome statisti- 
cal detail. It establishes careful contacts with 
the work of the primary grades and that of 
the junior high school. 


THE CASE METHOD OF TEACHING APPLIED TO 
VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE. By A. W. 
Nolan. 266 pages. 1927. Public School 
Publishing Company, Bloomington, IIli- 
nois. 

The introduction gives a brief, but satisfy- 
ing review of the history, meaning and im- 
portance of the Case Method of teaching. 
Control or guide charts are given to assist 
teachers or students in the detailed study of 
cases. The book proper is divided into three 
parts. Part One presents twenty case-records 
in Class Exercises; Part Two, ten case-rec- 
ords of Farm Project Visitations; and Part 
Three, fifteen case-records of Community Ex- 
tension Service. The book is an outstanding 
contribution to methods in teaching agricul- 
ture. It should be instructive and an inspira- 
tion to any professionally minded teacher of 
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agriculture and it should be of especial value 
to teacher-training classes. 


READING OBJECTIVES, A Guide Book to the 
Teaching of Reading. By Charles J. An- 
derson and Isobel Davidson. 408 pages. 
Laurel Book Company. $1.80 

The authors have written the book for 
teachers of reading and students in teacher 
training institutions. They have succeeded in 
being specific by giving step by step procedures 
for obtaining the objectives set up. 


DETROIT READING TEST. By Parker and Water- 
bury. 90 cents per package of 25. World 
Book Company. 

Test I for 2nd grade, Test II for 3rd grade, 
Test III for grades 3-6, Test IV for grades 
7-9. These tests are especially designed to 
measure progress. They have from 2 to 4 
forms each and other forms are promised as 
needed. With the use of the Detroit Word 
Recognition Test for the 1st grade, these tests 
complete a series of reading tests through the 
9th grade. 


A GRAPHIC VIEW OF OUR SCHOOLS. By Frank 
M. Phillips. 64 pp. Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1927. 

A graphic record of the growth of education 
in the United States. Interesting, useful, 
pleasing, inspiring. 


EXTRACURRICULAR ACTIVITIES. By Harry C. 
McKown, Assistant Professor of Educa- 
tion, University of Pittsburgh. 617 pp. 
Maemillan Company. 

A great deal of practical material by a keen 
observer and ready writer regarding extra- 
curricular activities which are rapidly becom- 
ing curricular programs of activities which 
have worked and which by careful adaptation 
will work again. 


PROBLEMS IN CLASSROOM METHOD. By Douglas 
Waples, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of 
Education, University of Chicago. 609 pp. 
Macmillan Co. 

A manual of case analysis for high school 
supervisors and teachers in service. In Part 
I it analyzes forty troublesome classroom situ- 
ations into the specific difficulties involved and 
works out their solutions. Part II contains 
a classified list of 424 typical difficulties con- 
fronting teachers of any high school subject 
and suggestions for their solution. 


A STUDENT’S TEXTBOOK IN THE HISTORY OF 
EpucATION. Revised Edition. By Stephen 
Pierce Duggan, College of the City of 
New York. 414 pages. D. Appleton and 
Company. 

This book treats only the educational sys- 
tems that have directly contributed to the 
ideals of western civilization. It aims to 
give a better understanding of present day 
problems in education. Questions and topics 
for study at the end of chapters relate the 
contents to problems of today and help clarify 
theories and practices. An outline precedes 
each chapter. It especially emphasizes modern 
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education and devotes its longest chapter to 
the development of American education. 


THE IMPROVEMENT OF READING. By Arthur I. 
Gates, Professor of Educational Psychol- 
ogy, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 440 pages. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $2. 

A system of measuring achievement, diag- 
nosing difficulties and conducting instruction 
in reading. Not only has this system been test- 
ed in experimental studies of normal children, 
but it has also been used as the means of 
teaching pupils who, because of deafness, dull- 
ness, instability or other native or acquired 
limitations, have been unable to read. The 
author terms his procedure “the intrinsic 
method.” To demonstrate his system of diag- 
nosis and follow-up instruction, he gives de- 
tailed descriptions of diagnostic tests and ex- 
aminations and methods of interpreting re- 
sults so as to indicate remedial measures for 
each case. The book is intended for two 
groups: teachers, principals and supervisors; 
and psychologists, psychological examiners 
and other experts in educational and psycho- 
logical measurement and diagnosis. 


HISTORICAL FOUNDATIONS OF MODERN EDUCA- 
TION. By Edward H. Reisner, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 513 pages. 
Illus. The Macmillan Company. $2.60. 

This text treats largely the creation, the 
flowering, the decline and the recovery of the 
materials of classical culture. It is limited to 
the story of Western culture and education 
and begins with the Greeks of the Homeric 

Age. It concludes with the recovery of the 

classical heritage in the sixteenth century and 

the making over of secondary education upon 


_ the model of Greek and Latin. The author very 


carefully develops the historic background for 
the advancement or retardation of cultural 
education. He gives considerable space to the 
evolution of Christian belief, describing primi- 
tive Christianity and pointing out how certain 
intellectual and psychological elements of the 
first three centuries of our era became a con- 
stituent part of the Christian dogma and way 
of life. A bibliography at the end of each 
chapter further directs the study of both 
teacher and student. 


DIRECTING LEARNING IN THE HIGH SCHOOL. 
By Walter S. Monroe, Director Bureau of 
Educational Research, University of IIli- 
nois. 577 pages. Doubleday, Page & Co. 
$2.50. 

For use in junior and senior high-school 
methods courses in teachers colleges and 
schools of education. The author covers his 
subject, that of stimulating and directing the 
learning activity, under the following phases: 
devising and selecting appropriate learning 
exercises; assigning these exercises; motivat- 
ing the doing of them; giving advice and sug- 
gestions to students in regard to doing the 
assigned exercises; evaluating (testing) stu- 
dent achievements; devising and assigning 
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supplementary learning exercises when the 
evaluation reveals unsatisfactory conditions; 
and giving direct assistance when justified. 
He urges the reader to work out a number of 
the exercises placed at the end of each chapter, 
that he may not be merely the passive reader. 
In working out these exercises he will read the 
text more carefully and thus get a clearer 
understanding of its ideas and principles. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION. By Herman 
Harrell Horne, New York University. 329 
pp. Maemillan Company. 

The 26th reprinting with a supplementary 
chapter: Pragmatism vs. Idealism, twenty- 
three years later. The new chapter brings the 
discussion down to date. In it the author shows 
the inadequacy of the pragmatic interpretation 
of education. 


THE CLASSROOM TEACHER. By Milo B. Hille- 
gas, Editor-in-Chief, Columbia University 
and sixty other educational experts. 
Twelve volumes, 7,000 pp. Seven volumes 
already printed. $59.50. The Classroom 
Teacher, Inc., 104 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. 

This “silent supervisor” furnishes the pro- 
fessionalized material for all subjects and 
grades in the elementary and junior high 
schools as well as the latest methods of pro- 
cedure. It is an earnest effort to help the 
classroom teacher solve her daily problems. 
Volume 1 deals with professional subjects 
applicable to all grades and is intended for 
use with any one of the three units. Volumes 
3-5 are for primary teachers; 6-9, for inter- 
mediate teachers; 10-12, for junior high school 
teachers. Its function is to give a complete 
exposition of the American school, its man- 
agement, its life, its curriculum and the best 
methods of teaching it. This it does by a bal- 
anced treatment, scientifically accurate and 
in good taste. 


THe JuNioR HigH ScHoon. By Leonard V. 
Koos, University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis. 506 pp. Ginn and Company. $2.40. 

A new and revised edition containing al- 
most three times the content of the old. The 
extensions are primarily on curriculum, meth- 
ods of teaching, social organization and guid- 
ance. It covers thoroughly this important 
movement in American education. 


ESSENTIALS OF ScHooL Law. By Harry Ray- 
mond Trusler, Dean of the College of 
Law, University of Florida. The Bruce 
Publishing Company, Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin. 478 pp. $6.00. 

This book is designed for instruction in 
school law in normal schools and teachers 
colleges and should be valuable to the layman 
and practicing lawyer. It presents thoroughly 
practical problems in school law and on the 
rights and duties of students, teachers and 
school authorities with comments, criticisms 
and suggestions. Concrete situations with ex- 
cerpts from court decisions are used. 
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MENTAL HYGIENE. By Daniel Wolford La Rue, 
State Teachers College, East Stroudsburg. 
The Macmillan Company. $2.20. 

The author has arranged the chapters in 
four groups. The first group deals with those 
forces that determine personality; the second 
group treats the inheritance and development 
of traits; the third group, the mental hygiene 
of adult life and the fourth group, the mental 
hygiene of childhood and adolescence. The 
book is simply written and interesting. It 
should be especially helpful to teachers. 


THE SCHOOL BoarRD MEMBER. By John C. Al- 
mack. The Macmillan Company. $1.50. 

The author treats in a specific way the prob- 
lems of the board of education, discussing 
them from the board’s point of view. Both 
sides of any argument or problem are fairly 
presented. The topics treated include the per- 
sonnel of the school board, business efficiency, 
educational programs, school finances, employ- 
ment problems and ethical principles. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPAL AS ADMINISTRA- 
TOR. By Alexander Crippen Roberts and 
Edgar Marian Draper. D. C. Heath and 
Company. $2.00. 

The authors herein discuss the high school 
principal’s work as administrator, supervisor 
and director of extra-curricular activities. The 
importance of his relations to the community, 
to his faculty and to his school are brought 
out. The authors then take up a more detailed 
discussion of his relationship to classroom su- 
pervision, extra-curricular activities and stu- 
dent government. The book is practical and 
therefore helpful. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
Allyn and Bacon, 11 E. 36th St., New York 
City: 
Au Pays DE FRANCE. By G. H. Camerlynck. 
$1.25. 
ROBINSON CRUSOE. By Daniel Defoe. Edited 
by Joseph George Cohen. $1.00. 


American Book Company, 88 Lexington Ave., 
New York City: 
JUNIOR High ScHooL MATHEMATICS. Book 
Three. By Samuel Hamilton, Ralph P. 
Bliss and Lillian Kupfer. 


D. Appleton and Company, 35 W. 32nd St., 
New York City: 
NATURE TRAILS. By Dietrich Lange 
Our Wimp ANIMALS. By Edwin 
Mosely. 


Lincoln 


A. S. Barnes and Company, 67 W. 44th St., 
New York City: 

SPECIAL DAY PAGEANTS. By Marion Kennedy 
and Katherine Isabel Bemis. $1.50. 
SWIMMING SIMPLIFIED. By Lyba and Nita 

Sheffield. $2.00. 
AN ATHLETIC PROGRAM For Elementary 
Schools. By Leonora Andersen. $2.00. 
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Bruce Publishing Company, 30 Church St., New 


York City: 
# PLAINER PENMANSHIP. Intermediate Book. 


@ By John Oswell Peterson. 


E. P. Dutton and Company, 681 Fifth Ave., 

New York City: 

SARAH’S DAKIN. By Mabel C. Robinson. 

HEROES OF FICTION. By J. C. Stobart and 
Mary Somerville. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO Byron. Edited by Guy 
N. Pocock. 

GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. By Dean Swift. Edited 
by William Hadley. 


Ginn and Company, 15 Ashburton Place, Bos- 
ton, Mass.: 

THE BUCKINGHAM-OSBURN SEARCHLIGHT 
ARITHMETIcS. Book Two and _ Book 
Three. By B. R. Buckingham and W. 
J. Osburn, $.76 and $.96, respectively. 

THE AMERICAN PEOPLE AND NATION. By 
Rolla M. Tryon and Charles R. Lingley. 
$1.72. 

THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. By David Saville 
Muzzey. 

History OF EurROPE, Our Own Times. By 
James Harvey Robinson and Charles 
A. Beard. . 

JUNIOR LATIN LESSONS. Book Two. Benja+ 
min L. D’Ooge and Dorothy M. Roehm. 

OREGON CHIEF. By C. E. Hudspeth. $.80. 

Dix CONTES MODERNES. Edited by H. A. 
Potter. $.60. 

LECTURES FACILES. By Jules Lazare. $.56. 

MARMION. By Sir Walter Scott. Edited by 
Ebenezer Charlton Black. $.64. 


Globe Book Company, 175 Fifth Ave., New 
York City: 
DIGEST OF ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY. By 
Martin Mendel. 
CHEMICAL CALCULATIONS. 
Dinsmore. 


D. C. Heath and Company, 231-245 W. 39th St., 
New York City: 
JUNIOR HigH ScHoon Poetry. Selected by 
John A. O’Keefe and Frederick A. 
Guindon. 
INTERMEDIATE FRENCH. By Charles A. Holz- 
: warth and William R. Price. 
THE AMERICAN PRIMER FoR CATHOLIC 
ScHoots. By Rev. James Higgins, the 
School Sisters of Notre Dame and Mary 
4 Christina Austin. 
HoORTON-CAREY READERS. A B C Wordland 
and Books One, Two and Three. By 
a Edith Horton and Annie Carey. 
Henry Holt and Company, 19 W. 44th St., New 
York City: 
MODERN EXPERIMENTAL CHEMISTRY. By Her- 
bert R. Smith and Harry M. Mess. 


By Ernest L. 


y 
Longmans, Green and Company, 55 Fifth Ave., 
2 New York City: 
5 Lisro De LecTtuRA. By Manuel Romero De 
p Terreros. Edited by S. L. Millard Rosen- 
berg. 
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The Macmillan Company, 64-66 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City: 

ON BEING A GIRL. By Jessie E. Gibson. 

IN Our TIMES. Source Readers in American 
History. No. 5. Albert Bushnell Hart. 

TEACHING THE SociaL Stupies. By Edgar 
Dawson and Others. 

HEALTHFUL LIVING. By Jesse Feiring Wil- 
liams. 

A SHortT HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN NEGRO. 
3y Benjamin Brawley. $2.00. 

VOCATIONAL READINGS. By Leverett S. Lyon 
and A. Marie Butler. 

EVERYDAY ELECTRICITY. By Joseph R. Lunt. 

SECONDARY SCHOOL CURRICULA. By Willis L. 
Uhl. 

PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. By Newton Henry 
Black and James Bryant Conant. 

THE BILLY BANG Book. By Mabel Guinnip 
La Rue. 

OrA MarITIMA. By E. A. Sonnenschein. 
AN INTRODUCTION TO PsycHOLOGY. By John 
J. B. Morgan and A. R. Gilliland. 
THE SCARLET LETTER. By Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne. Edited by Elizabeth Deering 

Hanscom. 

THE NEW PHYSICAL EDUCATION. By Thomas 
Denison Wood and Rosalind Frances 
Cassidy. 

EXERCISES IN ACTUAL EVERYDAY ENGLISH. 
Second Series. By P. H. Deffendall. 
ARITHMETIC PRACTICE for Grades Four and 
Five. For Optional Use with McMurry 
and Benson’s “Social Arithmetic” but 

usable with any basal text. 


Charles E. Merrill Company, 440 Fourth Ave., 
New York City: 
OLD TESTAMENT STORIES. Edited by Walter 
Leopold Bennett. 
A MIDSUMMER-NIGHT’S DREAM. By William 
Shakespeare. Edited by Milton M. 
Smith. 


Michigan Education Company, Lansing, Michi- 
gan: 
3IBLE SELECTIONS (New Testament) For 
the Public Schools. By Arthur L. Foote. 
Noble and Noble, 76 Fifth Ave., New York 
City: 
INDIAN NIGHTS. Famous Indian Legends. By 
G. Waldo Browne. $.85. 


United Typothetae of America, Department of 
Education, 600 W. Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago, Illinois: 

ELEMENTS OF COMPOSITION. 


Wheeler Publishing Company, Chicago, Illinois: 
Best Stories. Third Reader. By Marjorie 
Hardy. 
BETTER ENGLISH Hapsits. Books One and 
Two with Teachers’ Manuals. By Alma 
Blount and Clark S. Northup. 


The John C. Winston Company, 1006 Arch St., 
Philadelphia, Pa.: 
Home Fo.ks. A Geography for Beginners. 
By J. Russell Smith. 
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World Book Company, Yonkers, New York: 
DirREcTED History Stupy. Books Two and 
Three. By Charles C. Scheck and M. 
Althea Orton. 
RATING SCALE For ScHOOL Hasits. By Cor- 
nell, Coxe and Orleans. 50c per package 
of 25. 





PERTINENT PAMPHLETS 
THE Forest—A Handbook for Teachers. By 
D. Priscilla Edgerton, Educational Spec- 
ialist, Forest Service. Miscellaneous Cir- 
cular No. 98. U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C. 

This valuable pamphlet will be useful to 
teachers of Nature Study and Science in ele- 
mentary schools and teachers of General Sci- 
ence in the junior high school. It is rich in 
bibliography, in suggestions for the organiza- 
tion of tree clubs, in lesson plans, and in its 
correlation with other subjects—particularly 
in the program of studies for junior high 
schools.—J. A. Foberg. 


RECENT MOVEMENTS IN CITY*SCHOOL SYSTEMS. 
By W. S. Deffenbaugh, Dept. of Interior, 
Bureau of Education. Bulletin, 1927, No. 
8 


It is most refreshing to read a governmental 
report bristling challenges. Those who are 
idealizing urban school conditions will find this 
bulletin an effective antidote for blind optim- 
ism. It is pointed out that well-established 
standards of sanitation, lighting, space and 
facilities for carrying out a modern element- 
ary-school program are neglected in thousands 
of urban schools, and on the other hand a 
number of traditional standards such as: size 
of classes in different phases of school work, 
the length of the teacher’s working day and 
the length of the school period are questioned 
both from the point of view of educational! 
and financial efficiency. 


Why should society permit such a vast en- 
terprise as education to operate so largely 
with antiquated equipment and go so merrily 
on almost completely ignoring elemental laws 
of business efficiency and simple logic? The 
bulletin does not put the above question in 
words—it is too self-evident for that. Every 
superintendent and educational statesman 
should read this bulletin which presents some 
of the good and bad in education in a most 
stimulating way. 


A NEw CONCEPTION OF OFFICE PRACTICE. By 
Frederick G. Nichols. Harvard Bv)'etins 
in Education. No. XII. Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, Cambridge, Mass. 


SuRVEY REPORT AURORA PUBLIC SCHOOLS, AU- 
RORA, MINNESOTA. By Fred Englehardt. 
Educational Monograph No. 13. College 
of Education, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


THE ScHOOL OF EDUCATION. Announcements, 
1927-28. The University of Chicago Press. 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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BOOKLIST Books. 1926. A Selection. American 
Library Association, Chicago, Illinois. 
$.45. 


THE COMPOSITION AND FoopD VALUE OF Mar- 
GARINE. Bulletin No. 10. Institute of Mar- 
garine Manufacturers, 1049 Munsey 
Building, Washington, O. C. 


INDUSTRIAL TEACHER TRAINING. Report of the 
Committee on Industrial Teacher Train- 
ing, Pittsburgh Personnel Association. 
Department of Vocational Education, Uni- 
ma of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
25. 


THE BOOKSHELF FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. A Cata- 
log of Books. R. A. Bowker Co., 62 West 
45th Street, New York City. $.10. 


SELECTED REFERENCES ON MODERN SOCIAL 
PROBLEMS. Edited by Donald Young of 
the Department of Sociology of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. Copies Avail- 
able at the Central Bureau of Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meeting of Friends, 154 
North Fifteenth St., Philadelphia. 


MAINE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. Journal of 
Proceedings and Other Information. Adel- 


bert W. Gordon, Secretary, Augusta, 
Maine. 
A LIST OF PUBLICATIONS. American Child 


Health Association, 370 Seventh Avenue, 
New York City. 


COUNTY AND STATE AGRICULTURAL ORGANI- 
ZATIONS General Bulletin No. 443. Penn- 
sylvania Department of Agriculture, Har- 
risburg, Pa. 


I RIENDS’ SCHOOLS. By W. Carson Ryan, Jr. 
Bulletin of Swarthmore College, Swarth- 
more, Pa. 


PART TIME AND FULL TIME STUDENTS IN THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF TOLEDO, LIMA AND 
FREMONT, OHIO. Ohio State Board for 
Vocational Education, Columbus, Ohio. 


THE MUSICIAN’S PALETTE. Instruments of the 
Modern Symphony Orchestra. The New 
York Edison Company, 130 East 15th St., 
New York City. 


THE SHAKESPEARE ASSOCIATION BULLETIN. 
The Shakespeare Association of America, 
Inc., 15 Gramercy Park, New York City. 


Goop EYESIGHT—THE BIRTHRIGHT OF EVERY 
CHILD. National Committee for the Pre- 
vention of Blindness, 370 Seventh Avenue, 
New York City. 


HALLOWE’EN SUGGESTIONS. Playground and 
Recreation Association of America, 315 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


The following pamphlets may be secured 
from the Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching, 522 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City: 
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THE QUALITY OF THE EDUCATIONAL PROCESS IN 
THE UNITED STATES AND IN EvuROPE. Bul- 
letin No. 20. 


TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL REPORT OF THE PRESI- 
DENT AND OF THE TREASURER, 1926. 


DENTAL EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES 
AND CANADA. 


The following pamphlets may be secured 
from the United States Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C.: 


EDUCATIONAL BOARDS AND FOUNDATIONS, 1924- 
1926. By Henry R. Evans. Bulletin, 1926, 
No. 10. Bureau of Education. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF CERTAIN ASPECTS OF RURAL 
EDUCATION. Bulletin, 1927, No. 4. Bureau 
of Education. 


THE PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS, 1924-26. 
Bulletin, 1927, No. 11. Bureau of Edu- 
cation. 


EXTENDED USE OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS. By Elea- 
nor T. Glueck. Bulletin, 1927, No. 5. 
Bureau of Education. 


ScHOOL HYGIENE AND PHYSICAL HYGIENE. By 
James Frederick Rogers. Bulletin, 1927, 
No. 3. Bureau of Education. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN AMERICAN COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES. By Marie M. Ready. 
Bulletin, 1927, No. 14. 


RECORD OF CURRENT EDUCATIONAL PUBLICA- 
TIONS. Bulletin, 1927, No. 12. Bureau of 
Education. 


BETTER TEETH. By James Frederick Rogers. 
Health Education, No. 20. Bureau of 
Education. 





NEW POSITIONS 

Abernathy, R. R., high school principal, Leb- 
anon 

Ade, Lester K., dean, West Chester State 
Teachers College 

Albitz, William, principal, Bally, Berks County 

Anderson, Paul, high school and supervising 
principal, Washington Township, Butler 
County 

Andrews, Minnie, principal Junior High 
School, Lawrence Park, Erie County 

Aten, Norman E., assistant county superin- 
dent, Bradford County 

Attinger, Frank S., principal, Ellwood City 
Senior High School 

Bailey, H. M., principal, Ashland, Consolidat- 
ed School, Clarion County 

Batt, Owen E., supervising principal, Prospect 
Park 

Becker, Harry, high school principal, Red Lion 

Bock, Thomas A., assistant to the superinten- 
dent of Haverford Township, Upper 
Darby 

Bowser, J. A., high school principal, Tyrone 

Brougher, John, principal, Jermyn 
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Brown, George E., supervising principal, Clif- 
ton Heights schools, Delaware County 
Brubaker, Bertha, school librarian, Hanover 
Bryan, William H., supervising principal, 
Millheim 

Butler, Howard, North Beaver Township High 
School, Lawrence County 

Byron, Judy, principal, West Fallowfield Vo- 
cational School, Chester County 

Cameron, F. W., principal, Farmington Con- 
solidated School, Clarion County 

Carey, Ethel, principal, elementary school, 
Rochester 

Chamberlain, Andrew, principal, Hop Bottom 
School, Susquehanna County 

Clark, W. W., music director, Bangor public 
schools, Bangor 

Cooper, Mabel, principal, Glenolden School, 
Delaware County 

Crain, Harry O., supervising principal, Phil- 
ipsburg 

Crumbling, Charles S., high school principal, 
Rosedale, Muhlenberg Township, Berks 
County 

Davis, E. C., principal, North East Boro and 
Township Joint High Schoo! 

Deardorff, Clair, high school principal, Fair- 
field, Adams County 

De Vilder, E. H., principal, Shippensville 

Dickey, Dwight, supervising principal, Salt- 
lick Township schools, Fayette County 

Dieruff, Louis E., principal, Central Junior 
High School, Allentown 

Duncan, W. Morgan, principal, Honey Brook 
Vocational School, Chester County 

Dunham, S. F., supervising principal, Tidioute 


Dunleavy, Joseph, principal, elementary 
school, Scranton 
Dunleavy, Vincent, supervising principal, 


Lackawanna Township Schools, Lacka- 
wanna County 

English, Orlando. principal, Fourth Ward 
Elementary School, Ambridge 

Fegely, Solon J., principal, Francis D. Raub 
Building, Allentown 

Fish, Harry G., principal, Austin public 
schools, Austin 

Fridy, Edith M., principal, Kedron School, 
Ridley Township, Delaware County 

Glessner, Albert R., high school principal, 
Meyersdale 

Grier, Norman McDowell, professor of Bi- 
ology, State Teachers College, West 
Chester 

Gulden, G. W., high school principal, Carlisle 

Hackenberg, Joseph P., principal, Sandy Town- 
ship High School, Dubois 

Hagerman, J. C., supervising principal, Lower 
Tyrone Township schools, Fayette County 

Haines, George H., high school principal, 
Abbottstown 

Harley, W. P., supervising principal and di- 
rector of the Training School, Shippens- 
burg 

Harris, John W., Upper Augusta Township 
High School, Northumberland County 
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Hartz, Robert, supervising principal, Palmyra 

Hartzel, R. J., supervising principal, Ebens- 
burg 

Hayes, Jo, supervising principal, State College 
public schools, State College 

Heberling, Mabel M., principal, experimental 
and demonstration elementary school, Al- 
lentown 

Henderson, J. 
Zelienople 

Hendricks, H. C., supervising principal, 
Selinsgrove schools, Snyder County 

Henry, H. Claire, principal, Salem Township 
schools, Clarion County 

Herbert, George E., Harrison-Morton Junior 
High School, Allentown 

Hilbish, Charles E., assistant superintendent 
of schools, Northumberland County 

Hill, William R., principal Plain Grove Con- 
solidated School, Lawrence County 

Hilty, Mr., supervising principal, Georges 
Township schools, Fayette County 

Hoelzel, Mr., principal, Marion Center High 
School, Indiana County 

Horner, F. G., superintendent of 
Tamaqua 

Lepley, J. S., principal, junior high. school, 
Williamsport 

Lettinger, L. A., supervising principal, Upper 
Moreland Township schools, Montgomery 
County 

Lord, J. Milton, supervising principal, Muncy 

Lozo, John P. high school principal, Altoona 

Lynch, Joseph, principal, Clarion 

Manner, J. Arthur, principal, Plumville High 
School, Plumville, Indiana County 

Markley, E. H., director, high school coopera- 
tive industrial course for boys, Hanover 

Markley, Evelyn, social science department, 
West Chester State Teachers College, 
West Chester 

Mearkle, W. Clyde, assistant high school prin- 
cipal, Woodlawn 

Miller, Frances, school nurse, Lewistown 

Miller, Samuel W., principal, Junior-Senior 
High School, Coaldale 

Miller, W. C., supervising principal, Freeburg 
schools, Snyder County 

Moll, John E., supervising principal, Penns- 
burg 

Moll, Richard M., principal, West Lawn and 
Spring Township, Berks County 

Moore, J. Layton, supervising principal, Rid- 
ley Park schools, Delaware County 

Musselman, Frank, director industrial depart- 
ment, Redstone Township High School, 
Republic 

McBride, Minnie F., head of the geography 
department, Coatesville public schools 

McCarthy, Grace D., head of the English de- 
partment, West Chester State Teachers 
College 

McQuiston, W. J., principal, Girard Township 
High School, Erie County 

Neagley, Samuel, professor of Education, 
Southwestern State Normal School, Cali- 
fornia 


Hugh, supervising principal, 


schools, 
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Neeley, William, principal West Sunbury Vo- 
cational School and supervising principal 
West Sunbury schools 

Painter, Frank H., superintendent of schools, 
Jersey Shore 

Penfield, R. S., supervising principal, Law- 
rence Park, Erie County 

Peters, Floyd B., principal Rimersburg-Madi- 
son School, Clarion County 

Peters, J. Grayson, assistant high school prin- 
cipal, Sunbury 

Pheasant, Margaret, teacher of domestic arts, 
Huntingdon public schools 

Pugh, Eugene, principal, grade schools, Grind- 
stone section, Redstone Township, Repub- 
lic 

Ratchford, A. J., superintendent of schools, 
Shenandoah 

Rice, Margaret, dental hygienist, Tyrone 

Robinson, Raymond W., supervising principal, 
Hempfield Township, Westmoreland 
County 

Russell, George E., assistant to the superin- 
tendent and director of elementary edu- 
cation, New Kensington 

Sanders, Ira G., principal, 
School, Dalmatia 

Savige, Charles, principal, East Brady schools, 
Clarion County 

Saylor, Charles, principal, Somerset Township 
High School, Somerset County 

Schaeffer, Austin M., principal, Topton, Berks 
County 

Schlegel, Albert G. W., supervising principal, 
Red Lion 

Schroyer, Chester F., supervising 
Emporium 

Schultz, Joseph L., supervising 
Springfield Township schools, 
County 

Shambach, T. F., supervising principal, Mid- 
dleburg schools, Snyder County 

Sheets, Jacob, high school principal, Georges 
Township, Fayette County 

Sherman, John H., principal, Womelsdorf 

Shulenberger, A. Lee, second assistant county 
superintendent, Cumberland County 

Slagen. H. F.. principal, Glen-Nor Junior- 
Senior High School, Delaware County 

Smithgall, J. D., supervising principal, Moosic 

Spangler, Louise, dental hygienist, Lewistown 

Stapleton, R. B., high school principal, Tam- 
aqua 

Stauffer, Frederick H., principal, Oley Town- 
ship, Berks County 

Strawn, E. Joel, supervising principal, Mill 
Creek Township, Erie County 

Swimley, Walter, principal, Knoxville School, 
Tioga County 

Swope, Charles, professor of educational so- 
ciology, West Chester State Teachers 
College 

Triplett, Mary J., 
Trainer 

Turner, John, principal, 
School, Lawrence County 

(Turn to page 63) 


Dalmatia High 


principal, 


principal, 
Delaware 


supervising principal, 


Princeton High 
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BOOK COVERS 


You Use 


Text Books Will Last and 


The Cleaner they will be 


| Built to Save Money—Order NOW for all New Books 


In Good Condition 


Be Sure Each Teacher’s Desk has a generous supply of 


Holden Quick Repairing Materials 


Report Card Envelopes and Portfolios 


Samples Free 


Holden Patent Book Cover 
Company 
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Dr. KEITH, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, has appointed the following per- 
sons as a State Committee to rewrite the 
course of study for continuation schools: 
Harry K. Balsbaugh, Harrisburg; Anthony 
M. Goldberger, Pittsburgh; Martha Goulden, 
Wilkes-Barre; Caroline M. Reedy, Reading; 
William H. Welsh, Philadelphia. Suggestions 
and criticisms of the present course of study 
will be welcomed by this committee from all 
the continuation school teachers of the State. 


“LEADING EAGLE” is the name conferred 
upon President Calvin Coolidge by the Sioux 
Indians during his summer vacation in the 
Black Hills, N. D. 


GOVERNOR JOHN S. FISHER will dedicate the 
new $500,000 assembly hall and four other 
buildings of the Hershey Industrial School, 
Labor Day, September 5. 


EDWIN C. BROOME received a personal gift 
of $5,000 from Thomas E. Mitten of the Phila- 
delphia Rapid Transit Company as “an evi- 
dence of his continued interest in the work 
of this efficient executive.” 


FREDERICK E. DOWNES, past president of 
the P. S. E. A. in 1919 and superintendent of 
the Harrisburg schools from 1905-1923, is now 
superintendent of Beckley College, Harris- 
burg, at a very attractive salary. He is a 
member of Phi Beta Kappa of Dickinson Col- 
lege from which he received the advanced de- 
grees of A.M. and D.Ped. 3eckley College 
has applied for accreditation as a junior col- 
lege. The past four years Doctor Downes 
has been district manager for the Hocken- 
berry System. 


WILLIAM S. LEARNED of the Carnegie Foun- 
dation for the Advancement of Teaching in 
his monograph “The Quality of the Educa- 
tional Process in the United States and in 
Europe” contrasts our “credit” system with 
the European intensive study in a single field 
to the advantage of the latter. At the Insti- 
tute for Administrative Officers of Higher 
Education in Chicago the last week in July, 
President Max Mason of the University of 
Chicago hinted that his institution might soon 
abolish the entire system of credit bookkeep- 
ing in favor of comprehensive examinations. 


J. LYNN BARNARD, for seven years director 
of social studies in the Department of Public 
Instruction, Harrisburg, has accepted a posi- 
tion on the faculty of Ursinus College as pro- 
fessor of political science and director of social 
studies for teachers, 


Jacop H. DIEHL was elected executive rep- 
resentative of Susquehanna University, Selins- 
grove on June 28. Dr. Diehl succeeds the late 
president, Dr. Charles T. Aikens. 


ORTON LOwE, formerly director of English 
in the Department of Public Instruction, is 
now Associate Professor of Education in Ex- 
tension and Director of the Institute of Eng- 
lish Education during the summer session at 
Pennsylvania State College. 


Mrs. JESSIE B. DOTTERER, president of the 
Kindergarten-Primary Department of the P. 
S. E. A., has been advanced to the position of 
Director of Elementary Education at Elkins 
Park at a salary of $3,500. 


W. E. Trcperc, formerly of Midland College, 
Fremont, Nebraska, has been appointed dean 
of men at Gettysburg College to succeed the 
late Jerome C. Jackson. 


Rospert C. SHAW, deputy superintendent, 
Department of Public Instruction, gave the 
commencement address at the Central State 
Teachers College at Lock Haven on May 31, 
speaking on the theme “Our Heritage.” 


J. A. Foperc, formerly director of mathe- 
matics and science in the Department of Pub- 
lie Instruction, is now head of the mathemat- 
ics department at Southwestern State Normal 
School, California, Pa. 


CHARLES C. PETERS, formerly a member of 
the faculty of the University of Miami and 
for ten years professor of Education at Ohio 
Wesleyan University, has been made professor 
of Education and Director of Educational 
Research at Pennsylvania State College. 


MARGARET DURKIN of Germantown has ac- 
cepted a position in the English Department 
at Cedar Crest College, Allentown. 


S. O. RorEM, superintendent of the Leb- 
anon Schools, received a $500 increase in sal- 
ary. The superintendent’s salary now is 
$5,000. 


EDWARD RYNEARSON, principal of the Fifth 
Avenue High School, Pittsburgh received a 
gold watch from his teachers and co-workers 
on June 22, his sixtieth birthday. 


E. A. Howproox, formerly dean of the 
School of Mines and Metallurgy at Pennsyl- 
vania State College, has accepted a similar po- 
sition at the University of Pittsburgh, 
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to guarantee the proper foundation for writing 


GREGG SPEED STUDIES ........... ... $1.20 

Furnishes the teaching plan and material for the 
further development of correct writing habits, and of read 
ing and transcription skill. 

The first six lessons are devoted to the fundamental 
principles of speed and accuracy, correct posture, shorthand 
penmanship, the elimiration of false movements, copious 
executional drills on words not found in the MANUAL, ek 


Beginning with the Seventh Lesson opportunity is pro 
vided for correlating theory with speed development. Facility 
of application is developed step by step at the time the 
rule or principle is taught, and theory and practice are 
successfully combined. Early dictation and plenty of it 
is one of the best present-day tendencies in the teaching of 
shorthand. GREGG SPEED STUDIES supplies just the 
miterial for carrying this work forward — effectively 
As GREGG SPEED STUDIES is_ written entirely in 
shorthand, the possibilities of forming incorrect writing 
habits are reduced to the minimum. 

GREGG SPEED STUDIES is an integral part of the 
course, and as such should be used along with the 
MANUAL from the start. 


New York Chicago Boston 











Best Results In Geese Shorthand 


are obtained by the use of the best available material. This has been provided for you in a series 

of three basal books, each dealing with an important factor in speed development. 

THE GREGG SHORTHAND MANUAL ........... = MFP CER Cee et Ee eet se Le eee $1.50 | 
An orderly and systematic presentation of the principles of the system, with sufficient material | 


and reading skill 


Teachers wishing to examine these books with a view to adoption may do so at our expense. Desk copies wiil be billed 
at a discount of 25% from the price list, f. 0. b. our nearest posto ffice 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 





Principal, and Mark 1. Markett, Chairman, Depart- 
men of Stenography, High School of Commerce, New 
WD GE) vice putecubducdicdhedebesdiaunecsannede $1.40 
Designed to give the student practice in the rapid appli 
cation of the principles to new and unfamiliar words and 
phrases. Its use assures a varied and extensive vocabulary, | 
and the development of constructive ability | 


RATIONAL DICTATION, new in both content and 
method, contains 480 pages of classified business letters | 
and general business literature, all graded according to | 
syllabic intensity from 1.22 to 1.87. All letters and articles 
are printed in type and are accompanied by a shorthand 
vocabulary of the important and difficult words and 
phrases. These shorthand outlines are printed on the left 
margin of the page. 

RATIONAL DICTATION is not a substitute for GREGG 
SPEED STUDIES. Best results will be obtained by using 
the first 140 pages of GREGG SPEED STUDIES along 
with the MANUAL, and by correlating the remaining les- 
sons in SPEED STUDIES with the letters and articles in 
RATIONAL DICTATION. 


RATIONAL DICTATION. By Dr. Edward J. McNamara, 
| 


San Francisco Toronto London 














C. M. HaaG of the Uniontown High School 
has been experimenting with “The Factor of 
Time in Written Examinations” in chemistry. 
His report is in the form of a thesis, directed 
by Doctor B. V. Moore, in partial fulfillment 
of the requirements for a Master of Arts de- 
gree at the Pennsylvania State College, Feb- 
ruary, 1927. He found that fifteen minutes 
allowed for the examinations which he used 
gave as reliable results as thirty minutes. 


RosE MARIE VETERE, a senior at the John 
Harris High School, Harrisburg, last May 
won the Henry Morgenthau prize of $25 for 
the best Near East Relief poster in a contest 
open to all high school pupils of the country. 


S. E. WEBER, superintendent of the schools 
of Charleston, West Virginia, was reelected 
at a meeting of the School Board on June 28 
with an increased salary of $7,500. This is 
the third time the Charleston Board has unani- 
mously elected Dr. Weber. 


GEORGE R. Tyson, formerly head of the de- 
partment of education at Cornell College, 
Iowa, is the new head of the department of 
education at Ursinus College, Collegeville. 


DEAN P. LockKwoop, professor of Latin at 
Haverford College, is in Rome where he will 
for a year be head of the classical department 
of the American College. 


SAMUEL C. PALMER, professor of biology at 
Swarthmore Coilege, is in England with his 





family. He will spend his sabbatical leave 
there and on the continent. 





ARTHUR J. JONES, professor of secondary 
education in the University of Pennsylvania, 
has returned to his work after a year of sab- 
batical leave spent abroad and in the West. 


MARGARET S. SWISHER, formerly librarian in 
the State Department of Public Instruction, 
was married on July 30 to Alexander G. 
Canan of Philadelphia. They will live in Phil- 
adelphia. 


WILLIAM MUTHARD, head of the social sci- 
ence department of the Coatesville High 
School and president of the Social Science 
Section of the P. S. E. A., traveled in Europe 
during the summer with a group of selected 
men who accompanied Sherwood Eddy to 
Europe for a careful study of European eco- 
nomic and social problems. 


KATHERINE L. ANDERSON, formerly dean 
and physical instructor of girls in the Concord, 
N. H. High School, is the new dean of women 
at Allegheny College, Meadville. 


CLYDE DENGLER, principal of the Honey 
Brook Vocational School in Chester County 
since the school’s establishment in 1918, has 
been given a year’s leave of absence. 


SARAH EDWARDS, for thirty-one years teach- 
er and principal at Clifton Heights, Delaware 
County retired in June. 
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I. D. App, superintendent of the schools of 
Dauphin County, spent the summer visiting 
experimental schools in Switzerland, Belgium 
and England and attending the school of ele- 
mentary work for teachers in London. 


CHANCELLOR JOHN G. BOWMAN of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh delivered the commence- 
ment address at Boston University on June 13. 


J. F. Derr, principal and superintendent of 
the Tamaqua schools for forty years, was 
guest of honor on May 26 at a testimonial 
dinner given him by the school directors and 
public school teachers of Tamaqua. The board, 
teaching corps and employes of the district 
presented Mr. Derr a gold Hamilton watch 
and chain. Mr. Derr retired on June 30. F. 
G. Horner, principal of the high school, has 
succeeded Mr. Derr as_ superintendent of 
schools. 


DoROTHY CARLSON of Salt Lake City, Utah 
is America’s high school oratorical champion 
for 1927. She is the first girl to win the 
championship in the four years during which 
the award has been made. The subject of her 
oration was “What the Constitution Should 
Mean to the American Citizen.’”’ Miss Carlson 
will represent the United States in the Inter- 
national Oratorical Contest to be held in 
Washington on October 14. 


CHARLES C. BIDWELL, formerly professor of 
physics at Cornell, has succeeded Barry Mc- 
Nutt as head of the department of physics at 
Lehigh University. Dr. McNutt will continue 
as a professor but has retired from the head 
of the department. 


VIOLET OAKLEY’S sixteen 
representing the “Opening 
Law” were unveiled in the 
courtroom in the Capitol at 
May. 


panel paintings 
of the Book of 
State Supreme 
Harrisburg in 


ADOLPH LEWISOHN, chairman of the Nation- 
al Thrift Movement for the past ten years, 
was presented with a gold medal on June 11 
in recognition of his able leadership of that 
movement. The annual National Thrift Week, 
beginning January 17, Benjamin Franklin’s 
birthday, has become a recognized institution. 


JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER, JR., during the 1927 
commencement at Brown University, stated 
that the time has come when students, except 
those contemplating careers as teachers or 
ministers, should pay in full for the cost of 
their education. Students now pay less than 
half of the expense of maintaining endowed 
colleges and universities. Mr. Rockefeller 
advocated the establishment of student loan 
funds for students who could not meet the 
burden of full expense. The loan funds would 
run with or without interest for ten years 
from the date of graduation. 


Mary A. R. RucH, Tower City, of the Por- 
ter Township Vocational School won rank 


three in the National Republic’s essay contest 
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for high school students on the American Con- 
stitution. H. H. Updegraff was Miss Ruch’s 
teacher. Margaret Johnson of the South 
Brownsville Public Schools was the Pennsyl- 
vania grade school winner. Her teacher was 
R. S. Call. 


LILLIAN R. Davis, who is retiring after 
forty-eight years as a teacher in the Pitts- 
burgh public schools, was guest of honor at 
a luncheon given by the teachers in the Wash- 
ington school on June 23. Miss Davis has 
taught in the same room in the Washington 
school for thirty-eight years. Her fellow 
teachers in honor of her record presented her 
with a fifty-dollar gold piece. 


LILLIAN WALLACE, retiring principal of the 
McIntyre school, Philadelphia, was guest of 
honor at a dinner given at the Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel by eighteen principals of Dis- 
trict No. 5. Miss Wallace has been in educa- 
tional work since 1874 and has served as prin- 
cipal since 1877. 


ALMA LENT of the Spring Lane School, 
Pittsburgh won an essay contest based on a 
historic display in the windows of a city de- 
partment store. The contest was conducted 
by J. C. Boudreau, art director of the Pitts- 
burgh Public Schools. 


MINERVA RESSLER, aged twelve, of New Hol- 
land, Lancaster County, won third place in 
the national spelling bee held at Washington, 
D. C. on June 23. Minerva is the national gir] 
champion, for first and second places were won 
by two boys, Dean Lucas of Congress, Ohio 
and Ralph Keenan of Waukon, Iowa. Minerva 
was spelled down on “virulent” and Ralph, on 
“abrogate.” 


DUDLEY HARLEY, a student at Mercersburg 
Academy, won a four-year scholarship at Yale 
University in the essay contest conducted each 
year by the American Chemical Society. The 
scholarship gives all tuition and $500 each 
year. Mr. Harley wrote on “The Relation of 
Chemistry to National Defense.” 


MARION YOEMANS of the Hop Bottom school 
and Mahlon Merk of the Lanesboro school 
were the winners in the girls’ and the boys’ 
Public Speaking Contests conducted in the 
two- and three-year high schools of Susque- 
hanna County. 


H. C. FETTEROLF, Pennsylvania Department 
of Public Instruction, Harrisburg and R. L. 
Watts, dean of the School of Agriculture, 
Pennsylvania State College, are members of 
the State Farm Products Show Commission 
provided for by the 1927 General Assembly. 


THOMAS J. GEORGE, formerly superintendent 
of the schools of Carnegie, was signally hon- 
ored recently when a bronze bust of Mr. 
George was unveiled in the Carnegie High 
School. The bust was the gift of the Hig! 
School Alumni to the High School and the citi 
zens of Carnegie. 
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WE CANNOT tell you enough of the utmost clarity 


of tone of this new Orthophonic Victrola for 
schools. You hear music exactly as it is—it seems 
emerging direct from the throat of the singer or 
dramatic speaker, or from the clear instruments 
of the orchestra! 

This lustrous-oak cabinet in early Italian style 
has every proved necessity for school use! Rear 
wheels move the Victrola easily from room to 
room, and lock automatically when at rest. The 


SONGS FOR CHILDREN 


The Sandman; 2. Spinning Song (Grant Schaefer) ; 
Slumber Boat; The Top; The Fairies (Gaynor) 
ANNA HOWARD : 20738—75c 

The Nightingale (Garrett) : ‘Sky Music (Norfolk 
Chimes) ; Pull a Cherry (French) ; ge Song; 
Fiddle-dee-dee (Old English); The Postillion 
(Taubert); The Dairy Maids (Old English) 
My Banjo (Italian) —rDNA BROWN . 20744—75c 


RHYTHMS 
Rhythm Medley Nos. 1 and 2 (Anderson) —victor 
ORCHESTRA , . 20526—75c 
STUDY OF INSTRUMENTS OF THE ORCHESTRA 
Instruments of the Orchestra — Strings; Wood- 


winds; Brass; Percussion—vicTOR ORCHESTRA— 
20522-20523—75c each 


SCHOOL 


With this new 


SCHOOL 
ORTHOPHONIC 
VICTROLA 


you hear the most 
beautiful music of the world 
exactly as tt ts 


Play beautiful music every day. If 
the child can only hear music—he 
will love it. He will appreciate 
it, distinguish what is finest and 
have an intimacy with real beauty. 


needles cannot spill even when the Victrola is 
carried up the stairs. A portion of the back lifts 
into a shelf—your own desk. The Victrola stops 
automatically when the record is finished. And 
you can lock both doors and the cover to prevent 
tampering. . .. School price $165. Arrange a pay- 
ment plan with your Victor dealer. Or write us. 
There are now New Orthophonic Records for 
every class in every grade in school. Complete 
list, to date, on request. Hear these: 


ORIGIN OF PATRIOTIC SONGS 
Yankee Doodle—Violin (Old Jig); Violin (Old 
Nursery Rhyme) ; Piccolo and Drums; Full Band. 
Dixie—Banyjo, Tambourine, Clappers; Piccolo 
and Drums ; Full Band—vicror BAND . 20166—75c 
ACCOMPANIMENT FOR GROUP SINGING 
America the Beautiful (Bates-Ward) ; Battle 
Hymn of the Republic (Howe-Steffe) ; Columbia 
the Gem of the Ocean (Thomas A. Becket) — 
pipe organ by MARK ANDREWS 20745—75c 
SONGS FOR JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
Hark! Hark! the Lark! (Cymbeline) —LAMBERT 
MURPHY; Who is Sylvia (Two Gentlemen of 
Verona) (Shakespeare-Schubert ) —RoYAL DADMUN 
4008—$1.00 
NEGRO SPIRITUALS 

Good News; Live a-Humble—tTUSKEGEE QUARTET 
20520—75c 


The Educational Department 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE COMPANY 





CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 


Say you iw it in the Pennsylvania Schoo! Journal 
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CLIFFORD R. HALL, formerly assistant prin- 
cipal of the Altoona High School and director 
of the Altoona Night School, has accepted 
the position of high school principal in Natick, 
Massachusetts. 


THE Johnstown Junior College of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania’s first 
junior college, will open September 23 on a 
contractual relation providing for a staff of 
instructors of the University of Pittsburgh 
who will teach in Johnstown’s new senior high 
school building. Over 170 freshmen had reg- 
istered by September 1. All courses are iden- 
tical with those conducted on the campus in 
Pittsburgh. For some time Superintendent 
Samuel J. Slawson has operated a four-year 
junior high school in Johnstown. His present 
plan for another four-year unit comprising 
two years of senior high school work and the 
freshman and sophomore years of college 
work will be watched with interest’ by the 
schoolmen of the State. Johnstown is the first 
of our cities to adopt the 6-4-4 plan. Stanton 
Chapman Crawford, professor of zoology, 
Lynchburg College, Va. will be the resident 
dean. 


THE National Academy of Visual Instruc- 
tion (N. A. V. I., sometimes called the inland 
navy), J. V. Ankeny, secretary, Charleston, 
W. Va., has arranged an interesting program 
for its tenth anniversary to be observed in 
Boston next February in connection with the 
annual meeting of the N. E. A. Department of 
Superintendence. Among the committee re- 
ports will be: 

Starting a museum in a small school system 

The movement to improve school journey 

technique 

Sources of visual materials 

Standards for projectors and lantern slides 

The Eastman film project 


BLOOMFIELD TOWNSHIP, Bedford County on 
June 28 passed a school bond issue. 


HkEGINS TOWNSHIP, Schuylkill County, pass- 
ed a bond issue for $200,000 on July 19 by a 
vote of three to one. 


WILKINSBURG will open two new school 
buildings on September 6, the Allison School 
at the corner of Wallace Avenue and Mill 
Street and the Turner School on Laketon Road. 
Work is progressing on the new $650,000 high 
school building. 


PETERSBURG dedicated a new vocational high 
school on June 8. 

DURING the summer a new $50,000 addition 
to the North Coventry High School was dedi- 
cated. 

PAOLI and Strafford dedicated two schools 
on June 11. The estimated cost of construction 
was $275,000. 

GREENVILLE HALL, the science building of 
Thiel College, Greenville, suffered a $30,000 
loss by fire on May 19. 
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IN 1912, only one state association had a 
full-time secretary—California; in 1923, 24 
states had full-time secretaries. Today 34 
states are thus served. 


A NEw building, costing $1,500,000, to house 
a school of classroom practice will be built at 
the University of Pennsylvania, according to 
Dean Minnick of the School of Education. 
The school will be independent of the Philadel- 
phia school system and will train students of 
the School of Education of the University of 
Pennsylvania. 


THE new $1,500,000 high school building at 
Greensburg was dedicated on May 24. John A. 
H. Keith, Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, made the dedicatory address. 


TAMAQUA is building a new $169,000 high 
school. 


BUILDINGS to be erected at once in accord- 
ance with the $1,736,000 building program at 
Pennsylvania State College include a main en- 
gineering school unit to cost $300,000; a hos- 
pital to cost $86,000; the first unit in a pro- 
posed poultry plant, a sheep barn, and an 
addition to the milk room at the dairy barn, 
costing $50,000; and the first unit of an ath- 
letic recreation hall or gymnasium to cost 
$450,000. Plans for the erection of the first 
unit of a biological science group were ap- 
proved, as well as plans for completing the 
north wing of the Pond Chemistry Laboratory 
and for the remodeling of Old Main as a stu- 
dent union and college administration building. 


THE National Conference of Jews and Chris- 
tians “for the Advancement of Justice, Amity 
and Peace,” 289 Fourth Avenue, has announc- 
ed a campaign to raise $250,000 to carry on 
its work. The money, the announcement says, 
will be sought in equal parts from Jews and 
Christians within the next five-year period. 


CaALN District, Chester County is building 
an eight-room consolidated school at Thorn- 
dale along the Lincoln Highway. 


A NEW high school building at Knauertown, 
Chester County was opened for occupancy this 
month. 


A $25;000 addition, consisting of class- 
room, auditorium and gymnasium has been 
made to the Charlestown Consolidated School. 
Chester County. The addition is the gift of 
Frank B. Foster of Charlestown. 


THE Unionville Consolidated School has a 
new $180,000 addition consisting of ten rooms, 
gymnasium, garage, oil burning heating sys- 
tem and new water system, the gift of Pierre 
S. duPont. 


THE Shamokin School Board has purchased 
a six-acre tract to use for an athletic field and 
a site, centrally located, for a junior high 
school. 
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THE Philadelphia School Board has author- 
ized two new schools for sick and backward 
children. Classes for nutrition, tuberculous 
children and orthopedic cases will be estab- 
lished in one school and for retarded children 
in the other. Dr. Gladys G. Ide is the director 
of special education in Philadelphia. 


ALLENTOWN has opened five elementary 
school Libraries with modern equipment and 
trained teacher-librarians in charge this fall. 


A NEW two-room consolidated school in 
Menallen Township, Adams County near Bry- 
sonia opened this month, will accommodate the 
pupils of four one-room schools. A _ second 
consolidated school was opened in the building 
at Locust Grove, Menallen Township. 


A NEW consolidated school costing more than 
$250,000 will be built at Cornwall, Lebanon 
County. 


THE theme of the commencement addresses 
at the Cheltenham Township High School, El- 
kins Park, of which I. R. Kraybill is principal, 
was “What Cheltenham High School Is Doing 
Toward the Accomplishment of the Seven 
Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education.” 
The cardinal principles thus discussed were: 
Health, Command of Fundamental Processes, 
Vocation, Citizenship, Worthy Home Member- 
ship, Worthy Use of Leisure Time and Ethical 
Character. 


THE teaching staff of the Bethlehem schools 
presented the superintendent of schools, Wil- 
liam H. Weiss, a basket of roses and a bronze 
and silver desk set and vase on the occasion 
of his fiftieth birthday. 


THE John Newberry Medal for the most 
distinguished children’s book of the past 
year was awarded in June to Will James for 
his book “Smoky,” the story of the life of a 
cow pony in the West. For twelve years Mr. 
James was a cowboy. He has illustrated the 
book himself. Among those who have won the 
medal in former years are Hendrik Van Loon 
for the “Story of Mankind,” Arthur Bowie 
Chrisman for “Shen of the Sea,’ Hugh Loft- 
ing for “The Voyages of Dr. Doolittle” and 
Charles Finger for “Tales from Silver Lands.” 


FRANKLIN COUNTY held its third annual 
Scholastic and Athletic Field Day Meet at 
Waynesboro on April 30. 


Forty states were each represented by two 
boys and two girls at the National 4H Club 
Camp held on the grounds of the United 
States Department of Agriculture from June 
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16 to June 23. Each of the delegates who took 
part in the National Camp program had made 
outstanding achievements in club work. 


A BRONZE tablet commemorating the build- 
ing and destruction of the old Caledonia Fur- 
nace at Caledonia Park, Franklin County was 
presented on July 30 to the State Department 
of Forest and Waters by the Alpine Club of 
Pennsylvania. The Caledonia Furnace was 
built by Thaddeus Stevens. It gave employ- 
ment to many of the people in the surrounding 
country until destroyed by the Confederate 
army under General Early, June 26, 1863 on 
its raid from Chambersburg to Wrightsville. 


THE William Penn High School, Harrisburg 
during May Day exercises on May 19 present- 
ed a historical pageant of the early days of 
the country and the Commonwealth. The 
pageant was written, produced and printed by 
high school pupils. 


THE June number of The American Primer, 
published by the A. N. Palmer Company, 55 
Fifth Avenue, New York City has much ma- 
terial and data of interest to the writing 
teacher who teaches the Palmer method. 





National Teachers Agency, Inc. 
1201 HOUSE BLDG., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Emily A. Lane, Mgr. 
Philena Syling, Asst. 
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MANUAL TRAINING TEACHERS 





Your pupils deserve the best coping saw. The F 
cuts wood, iron or bakelite at any angle. UWnequa!ied for 
sturdy, lasting construction and fine workmanship. Biades 


of finest tempered steel 











1 F. P. M. Coping 
Saw and 7 blades 
sent prepaid $1 


ase y.6.PAT, Or rice 


F.PM. 














| RECOMMENDED 

| Used in many schools throughout the country including 
Gary, Des Moines, Berkeley and Chicago Public Schools. 
Heartily endorsed by all carpenter unions and used ex- 


clusively by most carpenters. 
TEACHERS—Write for special discounts and circulars. 


|_F. P. MAXSON 7722, fablend Ave 





























PROJECTS POSTERS 


Philadelphia Inter-State Dairy Council 
1211 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








A Health Program for Every Grade In Your School 
PLAYS 


In making inquiries indicate age of group 


LITERATURE FILMS 


Pittsburgh Dairy Council 
450 Century Building, Pittsburgh 
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THE new William Penn High School at 
York was dedicated on May 22. John A. H. 
Keith, Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
gave the principal address. 


THE psychology classes of the Central State 
Teachers College held a dinner on May 14 at 
which Dr. Phyllis Blanchard, psychologist at 
the Child Guidance Clinic, Philadelphia, spoke 
on “The Development of Behavior Patterns in 
Children.” 


On June 16 “Old Ironsides,” the United 
States frigate Constitution was moved from 
the pier at the Boston Navy Yard where she 
has been rotting into the drydock from which 
she will come rejuvenated in two years. The 
raising of the fund for the repairs was made 
by citizens throughout the country; much of 
it was contributed by school children. 


ACCORDING to the last edition of Ayer’s 
Newspaper Annual, the births of publications 
in the periodical field including newspapers 
last year was 952, while the mortality for the 
same year was 942. This is a large turnover 
with an increase of only ten titles. 


THE Burnham Public Schools of which EIl- 
mer E. Sipe is supervising principal presented 
a worth-while entertainment in May, a “Trip 
Around the World.” Each room represented a 
country with characteristic entertainment, 
products, etc. The affair was under the aus- 
pices of the Parent-Teacher Association and 
the proceeds were applied to the playground 
fund. 


THE Carnegie Corporation has_ granted 
$10,000 to the Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools of the Middle States and 
Maryland which makes possible a survey of 
secondary schools within the territory as a 
first step in the preparation of an accredited 
list. Public and private secondary schools de- 
siring membership on the list should make 
application to the Chairman of the Commis- 
sion on Secondary Schools, 109 Bennett Hall, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE American Viewpoint Society, Inc., 13 
Astor Place, New York City, publishes in 
September, Volume 1, Number 1 of The Jour- 
nal of Educational Sociology. The first num- 
ber contains articles by E. George Payne, the 
editor-in-chief, Harvey W. Zorbaugh and 
Charles C. Peters. 


THE York High Weekly, a member of the 
Pennsylvania School Press Association, was 
awarded first class honors in the annual na- 
tional contest conducted by the Interscholastic 
Press Association of Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
The ratings were determined by the depart- 
ment of journalism of the University of Min- 
nesota. 


A MODERN two-room rural school has been 
opened at Sweden Valley, Sweden Township, 
Potter County. 
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NECROLOGY 
Joseph Swain of Wallingford, president 
emeritus of Swarthmore College, died on May 
23 at a sanitarium in Clifton Heights. Dr. 


Swain was seventy years old. 


C. L. Bartz, formerly principal of the West 
Sunbury Vocational School, died recently. 


Charles Thomas Aikens, for the last twenty- 
two years president of Susquehanna Univer- 
sity, died on June 21 at Danville. Dr. Aikens 
was sixty-five years old. 


Mrs. Anna Thomas, a teacher at Aspinwall, 
died at her home on February 17 of pneu- 
monia. 


Jerome K,. Jerome, noted British author, 
died at Northampton, England on June 14. 
Mr. Jerome’s best known book is “Three Men 
in a Boat” and his best known play, “The 
Passing of the Third Floor Back.” 


Arthur Arton Hamerschlag, president of 
the Research Corporation of New York and 
first president of the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, died on July 20 in New York 
City. Dr. Hamerschlag was sixty years old. 


J. W. Cooper, superintendent of schools at 
Shenandoah, died on June 19 in his sixty-ninth 
year. Superintendent Cooper had been asso- 
ciated with the schools of Shenandoah for 
thirty-four years. 


Enoch W. Dalbey, a_ retired Pittsburgh 
schoolman, died at Chautauqua Park, Chau- 
tauqua, N. Y. on August 4, aged seventy- 
seven. Mr. Dalbey had acted as principal of 
the Bedford and Birmingham schools, Pitts- 
burgh. He was treasurer of the Pennsylvania 
Schoolmasters’ Club and a member of the 
Pittsburgh Teachers’ Association. 


Anna R. Rems, a retired teacher, died at her 
home in Macungie in her ninetieth year. Miss 
tems taught for many years in the schools 
of Macungie and Fogelsville. 


Prudence Blizzard, a teacher in the sixth 
and seventh grades of the Danville schools, 
died in the Geisenger Memorial Hospital, July 
24, 1927. Miss Blizzard had taught in Mon- 
tour County schools for thirty years. 


A RESEARCH report of the University of 
Michigan states that the bottom 20 per cent 
of a group of students studied might have 
been barred from entering college to the profit 
of all concerned, including themselves. Also, 
that the descendants of American-born grand- 
parents stood about half as well in their 
studies as descendants of foreign-born grand- 
parents and that the sons of fairly well edu- 
cated parents are not doing half so well as the 
sons of relatively uneducated parents. 


DuRING Music Week the High Sehool Or- 
chestra and Girls’ Glee Club of Bangor gave 
an enjoyable concert. O. W. Ackerman is 
superintendent of the Bangor schools, 
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ALERT TEACHERS OBSERVE 


The Alert Teacher will observe with interest 


in our columns 
The lid didn’t blow off 
Page 13, Col. 2 
* + 4 
“Misery loves company” 
Page 19, Col. 2 
* * + 
A county that is a garden 
Page 21, Col. 1 
ok k * 
Greetings from the new chief 
Page 24, Col. 2 
* 5 
Your district, please? 
Page 29 
4 ¥ of 
Movies for nothing 
Page 47, Col. 2 


Prizewinners 
Page 46, Col. LU 


THE University al Pennsylvania has begun 
work on its new $1,000,000 anatomy and bio- 
chemistry laboratory. The cost of the build- 
ing is being met by the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, the General Education Board and funds 
raised by the Vaaeretty. 


CALENDAR 
September 30-Oct. 1—Northwestern Conven- 
tion District, Exposition Park, Con- 
neaut Lake 
October 6-8—Central Conventiun District, P. 
S. E. A., Lock Haven 
14, 15—Temple University, Junior High 
School Conference, Philadelphia 
21—Fall Arbor and Bird Day 
November Superintendents and 
Normal School Principals Conference, 
Harrisburg 
7-13—Education Week 
13-19—National Book Week 
21-28—State Normal School Conference, 
State Teachers College, Shippensburg 
State Convention of the 
P. S. E. A., Lancaster 
February 25-March 1, 1928—Department of 
Superintendence of the N. E. A., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 














NEW POSITIONS 
(From page 54) 

Urmston, Lillian, supervisor of music in ele- 
mentary grades, Abington Township pub- 
lic schools, Abington 

Utz, Leonard, high school principal, Waverly, 
Abington Township 

Van Keuren, Edwin, principal, Harding Junior 
High School, Lebanon 

Van Ness, Preston, vocational supervisor of 
agriculure, Lebanon County 
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SOCIAL SCIENCES 





Visual Instruction 


Daylight Lanterns Lantern Slides 





Stereographs Stereoscopes 


A VISUAL AID FOR EVERY 


VISUAL NEED 


PRIMARY READING 


Write for further information 


KEYSTONE VIEW CO. 


MEADVILLE, PENN’A 


Mr. J. P. Hill, Mr. J. B. Ferguson, 
34 East 24th St., 


6721 McPherson St., 


Pittsburgh, Pa. Chester, Pa. 


Mr. A. J. Blewitt, 
66 Ransberry Ave. 
E. Stroudsburg, Pa. 





Brain Fag 
PAE AY uel 


Justateaspoonful of 
‘Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphateinaglass 
of cold water stim- 
ulates and refreshes 
your nerves. A de- 
licious drink that 
supplies nourishing 
phosphates to the 
body—aids diges- 
tion and gives you new 
strength, vigor and endur- 


= | Abae druggists. 


HORSFORDS 
ACID 
PHOSPHATE 








HIGH SCHOOL SCIENCES 
MAP SLIDES 
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Colleges and Universities of Pennsylvania Accredited by the State 


L 


Council of Education 





AiLeGHeny COLLEGE 


@WESTMINSTER COLLEGE 





' 
‘ 
' 
| @THIEL COLLEGE 
H 
| @GENEVA COLLEGE 


| 
| SETON Hicl COLLEGE @ 


@ GROVE CITY COLLEGE 


| DUQUESNE CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
UNIVERSITY QP UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 
PENNA COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


@ST VINCENT COLLEGE ets NUS COLLEGE 














ST THOMAS COLLEGE 
Buarvwooo cortct 


+ 
COLLEGE MISELICORDIA 


@ BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY 


@PLNNA STATE COLLEGE 
© SUSQUEHANNA UNIVERSITY vr 
MUMLENBERG COLLEGE 
Ctoae Ceest comece®® P st7° 
MOBAVIAN COLLEGE 
gi fuancis couece oe 
@SUNIATA COLLEGE @, CMa COLUGE 
LEBANON VALLEY COLLEGE 
@SCHVYLENL COLLGE 





























@ WASHINGTON @ JEFFERSON COLLEGE DICKINSON COLLEGE @ = @ IRVING COLLEGE VILLA Nov COLLEGE — BHEE Cor 
ELIZABETHTOWN COLLEGE ® ViLLA ptm pty a BRYN MAWE 
1 COW > 
| FRANKLIN @ MARSRALL COLLEGE @ WAVERFORD COLLEGE @ ¢ ort coon 
| SWARTHMORE COLLEGE @ @Tremeue UMUERSITY 
| @ WAYNESBURG COLLEGE @ WILSON COLLEGE PENNA MILITARY COLLEGE eal Josten Counce 
| PENNA STATE FOREST SChOOLO @GETYSBURG COLLEGE . Ps Deets. ‘aSTITUTE 
LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 
= ~~ ————~ —— ————— 
Institution Degrees Offered President | Address 
Albpigmee: TGORD  ooeccvccvdvece cose cS se ey So ee ie .-| Myerstown 
Allegheny College .......... oowe pO ee SO ee ee | Meadville 
Beaver College for Women ........ Lynn H. Harris, Ph.D seeeeeeeees| Jenkintown 
Bryn Mawr College............eeee. Marion Edwards Park, Ph.D. ........| Bryn Mawr 
Buches WRIOPeey . 2. kc ccccccccnss Emory W. Hunt, LL.D. .......<. : Lewisburg 
Carnegie Institute of Tec hnology. 
Thoms S&S. -Baber,. PRD. ..cccccceee Pittsburgh 
Cedar Crest College ...... William F. Curtis, Litt.D. ..... gu Allentown 
College Misericordia ........ weuees Mother M. Ricarda ....... eee 
Dickingot College ...cccsccsecsecs James H. Morgan, LL.D. ........-- | Carlisle 
i ie ees K. G. Matheson, LL.D. ........-. me Philadelphia 
Dice Gee 6.<2 ievccstvess rn ae,” ee Ser nedocesic ; Philadelphia 
Duquesne University .........+++. Ss .B. . 
G. P., Ph.D., B.S. in E., A.B 
in Drama cnt adet ss de wen seed a .| M. A. Hehir, C.S.Sp.. LLL.D.......... Pittsburgh 
Elizabethtown College ..........++. Deis Dee Sapatnscebetumnene ree, | ee Sa ee Of Elizabethtown 
Franklin & Marshall College ...... y') We * a 2 ee 1 Fee ‘ Henry H. Apple, LL.D. ...... iia Lancaster 
Geneva College .....cccescccccces . A 28. Re Mus., Bi csccencst a aS ee. DP ie seaver Falls 
Gettysburg College ........cesccece A ee SE ee ee. es Henry W. A. Hanson, D.D., LL.D. Gettysburg 
Grove City College ......cscccccces A.B., A.M., B.Lit., B.S., B.Mus.. » Oe OK ae eS ree Grove City 
Haverford College ..ccccccccccccccs Die MM: ciwle awake ceewe own W. W. Comfort, LL.D. oie eames Haverford 
Irving’ COMBO  ccccccescccsccccccece cing Men DM “no ee ned mess - Chas. R. Trowbridge, A.M —e ; Mechanicsburg 
Juniata College ...ccccccccescescees A.B., B.S., B.Mus., B.D. ..... ..| Martin G. Brumbaugh, LL.D. ...... Huntingdon 
Lafayette College ..cccccccccccecce A.B., B.S., A.M., M.S., Prof. De 
SONGS Sets GORD sc cvceceuccess William Mather Lewis snd ai Easton 
Laas Cee 6d ce xtec sé wens weees = a Rea srother Dorotheus ivawewn ‘ Philadelphia 
Lebanon Valley College ............ A.B B.S., A.M G. D. Gossard, D. D. nwde«cee hen — Annville 
Lehigh University ....ccccssssccces A.M., M.S., A.B., . 
E.M., E.E., Chem. E. jo eckakae ee Cc. R. Richards, LL.D. . Cavevectes Bethlehem 
2 Lincoln University ...cccccccsecee A.B., B of Sacred ee — W. L. Wright, A.M., Acting ..... Lincoln University 
] Marywood College ......ccc.ceccorees A.B., B.S., B.Mus., A.M. aia Mother M. Casimir, A.B. ........... Scranton 
Moravian College and ‘Theological 
[ Semimary ..ccccccccscccccssscsens i et SR tees nous + seme E. Bamiiton, D.D. . si 0 cccsvess sethlehem 
‘ Moravian College for Women ...... SR fo aCe oe ec indceay 4 «os. emalee% Rev. Edwin J. Heath . ae eee Sethlebem 
Muhlenberg College .........+.-e00- p< See . oe 3 See aa J. A. W. Haas, LL.D. er s of Allentown 
Penna. College for Women .......- MME. cid igh has paew eh cuden nove Cora H. Coolidge, Litt.D. ............ Pittsburgh 
Penna. Military College .......---.. ok Se ee ee ere Col, Chas. EB. Hyatt, 1d.D.0i..0<...2- Chester 
Penna, State College .........seee- Am, B.S, AM, MSB., FRD. 
Prof. Degrees (C.E., etc.) ..... po: a ee A Sry State College 
Penna, State Forest School ........ GE: SO PEE no 6 cnn edeevesacius Edwin A. Ziegler, Sc.D. aid Mont Alto 
Rosemont College ........-+2eeeeee- i. VS sackebu die oexeiesece dus Mother Mary Ignatius, S.H.C.J. ...... Rosemont 
Schuylkill College ..cccsscccccsccces Many MES cin slnnadcéus tobesondeaes W. F. Teel, D.D. ’ oceees Reading 
| Seton HE College ..cccccccscccces ro Se oS 3 Serres .-| Daniel Richard Sullivan, Litt.D. ..... Greensburg 
| St. Francis College ...........++++- Ps Se. eS ke Sh Seer Raphael FE. Breheny, A.M., LL.D. ... Loretto 
| St. Joseph College ...ccccccccecces 2 Mag | OS err Rev. Albert G. Brown, S.J. ......... Philadelphia 
St. Thomas College ........ceeeeeee Vy a 0 eer ree ee P Brother George Lewis, F.S.C.,A.M.,D.Sc.] Scranton 
| St. Vincent College & Theol. Sem'y.| A.B., B.Sc., A.M., Ph.D., S.T.D...| Rt. Rev. Aurclius Stehle, O.S.B., 8.T.D.| Beatty 
| Susquehanna University .........+- Am, Beas AM, MS ... ...-|Jacob H. Dien! oo Oian dea mien eed Selinsgrove 
| Swarthmore College .....+eseeeeeees PS ip Rae | Aes Ce Frank Aydelotte, LL.D. .......... ‘ Swarthmore 
| Temple University ....-sseeseeeeees A.M., BG.. PD... OF.D., AB, 
} B.S., B.Mus., LL.B., B. , 
M.D., Prat.D., Pa.G., P.C., D.D.S Charles E. Beury, A.B., LL.B., LL.D..| Philadelphia 
Thigh “GR sc cen a can cvecesewneses YR Se + Sh 5 Qa ae | Seer ee KB. Clyde Zander, A.M. .cccccces -| Greenville 
University of Pennsylvania ........ A.B, BS.. CE, BAv. B.P.A., 
M.Ar., Ph.D., A.M., M.S., M.D., 
Sins Ties UE vxeaca des gz. H. Penniman, LL.D. ........ ahuta Philadelphia 
iversity of Pittsburgh............ A.M., M.S., Ph.D., "A. B., 3.8., 
M.D... LLB., Ph.G., Phar.D., 
TR. cocccccccsnsesesvsesvucse a, Gy. DN, aces ba nawses ebesces Pittsburgh 
Ursimed Se aoc cacecsdsdsdvctens A.B., B.S. esd dcucn Oh edtaweeekn George L. Omwake, LL.D. ............ Collegeville 
Villa BERGER GOUORS: coc ccccctecevecs im. Res "RB. L itt., B.Elocution 
B. Mus. PPL OY ee ere ands Geh ee: Gs SMD Sendesssdessnvestocs Immaculata 
VileeeeRN. >) addres asih eames C.E., E.E., M.E., Ch.} San.! 
-—— B.A., Ph.B., B.Litt., B.S., A.M. a one: be. Gl, Gas os wecce ccs Villanova 
Washington & Jefferson College....| A.B., B.S., (2 et Seer ide es SM ben cebadbuceub.owsus Washington 
Waynesburg College .0 ......eeee00s Pa eb MR ee Sr re ea Sa eee Waynesburg 
Westminster College ........ccecce- ees Ae NS 3. 4 ow avaae nae ve W. Charles Wallace, D.D. ............ New Wilmington 
Wilatk: SRE 6 co be Suis neice es Mi CE badghhweeesecasgnnd ds ven E. D. Warfield, LL.D. ...............| Chambersburg 
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MARY LAN O 


Three initial two-year curricula, preparing for teaching in the elementary field. 

Two years of advanced work in elementary education to which those who com- 
plete any one of the two-year elementary curricula may be admitted. Bac- 
calaureate Degree curriculum. 

A four-year curriculum preparing for teaching in the elementary field. | Bacca- 
laureate Degree curriculum. 

A four-year curriculum preparing for teaching in the junior high school field. 
Baccalaureate Degree curriculum. 

Degree curriculum in special fields: Art, Commerce, Health, Home Econom- 
ics and Music. 


School Special Courses Principal 
I eis sais a n'a Wiese i oe ee ed ke ee Francis B. Haas 
RI a gc wanda eara gate Si stele wee dete eee oe ree aie John A, Entz 
I ook ac nere br ar eer ete own GN ite. oe a Tee ie ee ee Leslie Pinckney Hill 
RS ee ree near gonne pee eegeh ys AE AF yw Ot Robert M. Steele 
*tE. Stroudsburg. .Health Education......................... T. T. Allen 
“"EGinboro . ..... Re NI so Stale oe Secs fais ce aes ce C. C. Crawford 
*t OIndiana........../ Art, Commerce, Home Economics & Music.Charles R. Foster 
*Kutztown ....... Library and Art Education................ A. C. Rothermel 
"ONL, ot oo Cbieare aka scaucmed Ss cen a ny wes 4 Seo Lhe as Dallas W. Armstrong 
*t©Mansfield........ Home Economics and Music............... William R. Straughn 
*Millersville ...... CR Soe og CAKES EERE + STORRS Ra C. H. Gordinier 
*Shippensburg............... ee a een y 5’ ante a die gone Ezra Lehman 
*tSlippery Rock. ...Health Education. ....................+-5- J. Linwood Eisenberg 
*West Chester .... Health Education and Music........... ... Andrew T. Smith 


*Offers course leading to B.S. in Education. 
TOffers course leading to B.S. in Health Education. 
tOffers course leading to B.S. in Home Economics. 
© Offers course leading to B.S. in Public School Music. 
°Offers course leading to B. S. in Art Education. 
Catalogs on Request—Address the Principal 














Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 


























